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Letter  I. 

( 

Santa  Cruz ,  IJle  of  Tenerijfc ,  June  1764* 

I  NOW  begin  to  fulfill  the  promife 
I  made,  of  giving  you  a  particular 
account  of  whatfoever  I  fhould  obferve, 
worthy  of  notice,  either  in  the  courle  of 
my  voyage,  or  during  my  refidence  in 
India. 

We  arrived  here  after  three  weeks  fail 
from  the  Downs,  the  wind  being  uncom¬ 
monly  fair.  Notwithftanding,  the  fliort 

$  time 
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2  Letters  from  the 

time  we  had  been  at  lea,  every  indivi¬ 
dual  on  board  feemed  as  much  delighted 
at  the  fight  of  land,  as  if  all  his  cares 
were  at  an  end,  and  he  fhould  never 
again  be  diftrelled  by  feaTicknefs,  or  the 
other  inconveniences  attendant  on  a 
voyage. 

The  land  being  in  moft  parts  very 
high,  we  had  the  pleafure  of  obferving 
it  at  a  great  diftance,  appearing  at  firft 
like  clouds,  and  afterwards  like  a  ridge 
of  mountains,  with  the  Peak,  which  is 
conical,  and  of  an  aftoniftiing  height, 
towering:  above  the  reft. 

a 

The  Canary  iflands,  of  which  there 
are  feven,  are  all  lubjedt  to  the  king  of 
Spain  i  this  is  the  largeft  except  one, 
which  is  called  Grand  Canaria.  A  French 
fhip  driven  amongit  thefe  iflands  by  a 
ftorm,  gave  the  hrft  account  of  them  in 
Europe,  about  the  year  J330,  and  the 
red u& ion  of  them  was  attempted  by  fome 
Spaniards  in  about  1337,  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  landed  were  all  taken  prifoners 
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by  the  natives.  About  thirty  years  after* 
the  Spaniards  made  a  defcenc  cn  Lan- 
cerota,  and  by  degrees  nude  themlclves 
mailers  of  that  ifland,and  the  five  others; 
at  laid  they  took  pofieffion  of  Tenerifie* 
and  brought  all  the  inhabitants  over  to 
the  Chriltian  Faith. 

It  was  not  without  much  difficulty, 
and  alter  various  attempts,  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  took  this  ifland  :  the  natives  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  with  great  bravery,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  treated  the  Spa¬ 
niards  with  humanity  ;  but  at  length  the 
numbers  of  the  Spaniards  prevailed,  and 
the  natives  fubmitted  to  their  govern¬ 
ment,  and  became  Chriftians. 

The  entire  redu&ion  of  Tene-rifFe* 
which  finifhed  the  conqueft  of  the  Canary 
iflands,  was  effc&ed  in  the  year  149s; 
when  the  Spaniards  built  a  fort  at  this 
port,  which  they  called  Santa  Cruz,  and 
the  town  is  called  by  the  fame  name.  On 
the  plains  of  Laguna  they  dikewife  built 
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a  city,  and  called  it  the  city  of  Laguna, 
or  Saint  de  la  Laguna. 

Santa  Cruz  confifts  of  two  or  three 
ftreets,  which  are  broad,  but  remarkably 
ill-paved  ;  the  houfes  are  all  white  on  the 
outfide ;  thofe  belonging  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  people  are  large,  and  the  different 
apartments,  which  are  all  up  flairs,  are 
built  round  a  court  or  fquare,  with  a 
gallery  on  all  Tides  leading  to  the  rooms, 
which  are  moftly  fpacious,  but  are  cal¬ 
culated  more  for  coolnefs  than  for  fliew : 
The  windows  are  not  glazed  but  latticed, 
which  give  the  houfes,  both  on  the  in 
and  outfrde,  a  mean  appearance.  But 
the  lattices  have  thefetwo  conveniencies, 
they  admit  the  air,  and  give  the  ladies 
an  opportunity  of  looking  out  without 
being  leen. 

The  walls  are  white,  and  the  doors,. 
&c.  without  paint  or  ornament ;  which, 

altogether  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  per-- 
ion  juft  come  from  England,  an 

idea  of  rooms  not  quite  finifhed. 

M- 
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The  houfes  of  the  common  people  are 
very  mean,  with  a  look  of  much  poverty. 
Even  the  churches  are  mean,  and  the 
priefts  though  few,  feemingly  poor  and 
humble. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  ifiand 
are  computed  to  be  96000.  The  gover¬ 
nor  and  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Spain  ;  the  inhabitants  are  all 
Spanifh  fubjects,  and  the  Europeans 
call  themfelves  Spaniards ;  fome  are 
really  from  Spain,  others  born  here  of 
Spaniffi  parents  ;  but  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber  are  defendants  of  Irifh  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  families  who  about  the  end  of 
the  lad  century  found  it  neceffary  to  feek 
in  this  ifiand  that  liberty  and  protection 
which  their  own  country,  at  that  period, 
did  not  afford  them. 

The  original  natives  of  this  ifiand  were 
called  Guanches.  The  account  which 
the  Spaniards  give  of  them,  is,  that 
their  anceftors  found  them  almoft  in  a 
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ftate  of  nature,  without  laws  or  religion, 
and  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
their  origin.  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  fome,  that  they  were  emigrants  from 
Carthage.  The  Spaniards  call  them 
Moors,  but  what  is  their  reafon  for  giving 
them  that  appellation  I  know  not.  Thefe 
Moors,  the  defendants  of  the  Guanches, 
are  mod ly  labourers  and  fervaqts*  they 
are  much  darker  than  the  Spaniards, 
have  lively  black  eyes,  long  black  hair, 
and  remarkable  fine  teeth. 


I  am,  &Ci 
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Letter  II. 


Santa  Cru%^  'June  1764* 


L  T  H  O  U  G  H  Teneriffe  is  only 


three  weeks  fail  from  England,  the 


whole  appearance  and  manner  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  things  is  fo  different,  that  it  feems 
to  us  quite  another  world  ;  the  religion, 
drefs,  addrefs,  houfes,  cookery,  &c.  are 
fo  very  different.  It  is,  in  fhcrt,  a  poor 
Roman  Catholic  country,  which  are 
every  where  pretty  much  the  fame, 
making  a  proper  allowance  for  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  the  Spaniards,  which  differs 
from  the  foftnefs  of  the  Italians,  and  the 
forward  complaifance  of  the  French. 

The  Spaniards  are  lefs  known  to  their 
neighbours  than  the  people  of  any  other 
great  nation,  becaufe  they  do  not  travel 
much,  and  their  own  country  is  but  little 
vifited  by  Grangers  :  The  firft  caufe  (it 
muft  be  confeffed)  is  a  proof  that  they 
have  little  defire  of  improvement,  and 


the 
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the  feconci,  that  their  neighbours  do  not 

believe  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
them. 

% 

However,  wedded  as  they  are  to  their 

ancient  cuftoms  and  fuperftitions,  I  am 

ftill  of  opinion,  that,  were  they  better 

known  to  us,  we  might  find,  that,  in  a 

balance  of  virtues  and  vices,  they  would 

ltand  as  good  a  chance  to  preponderate 

in  the  right  fcale,  as  molt  of  their  neigh, 
bours. 

i 

There  is  one  part  of  the  national  cha- 
rafter.  over  which  charity  would  wifh  to 
threw  a  veil ;  but  alas  !  the  perfecutions 
in  America  will  ever  be  remembered  ;  al¬ 
though  perhaps  we  are  mjftaken  in  ’the 
motive,  and  attribute  that  to  avarice  and 
a  cruelty  of  temper  which  is  occafioned  by 
a  blind  iiipctilition  and  religious  enthu- 
fiam.  In  all  points,  except  religion  and 
jealoufy,  no  people  can  ihew  more  mild- 
ncls  of  manners,  kind  in  the  greateft  de¬ 
gree  to  their  domeftics,  whom  they  treat 
almoft  as  their  children, 
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The  common  people  are  not  laborious, 
but  that  defect  teems  to  be  compenfated 
for  by  their  being  contented  with  a  little, 
their  abftemioufnefs,  the  fobriety  and  re¬ 
gularity  of  their  lives. 

The  pride  which  the  Spaniards  are  ac- 
cufed  of,  although  it  is  not  without  a 
daih  of  vanity,  is  moftlyof  that  fort  which 
makes  people  afhamed  of  unworthy  ac¬ 
tions  •,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  a  high 
fenfe  of  honour,  and  a  llrict  regard  to  their 
word. 

•.  .  j ..  .v  / 

But  above  all  other  virtues,  they  feem 
to  lay  a  ftrefs  upon  the  duty  and  obedi¬ 
ence  of  children  to  their  parents,  particu¬ 
larly  their  mothers ;  and  they  go  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that,  if  there  could  be  a  man 
amongftthem  undutiful  in  this  point,  he 
would  be  fhuned  as  a  monfter. 


LET- 
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Letter  III. 


Santa  Cruz ,  June  1 764. 


VINCE  my  laft,  I  have  made  a  little 


excurfion,  which  was  pleating  on 
a  count  or  its  novelty,  both  as  to  the 
oojeccs  which  prefented  themfelves,  and 
mY  manner  of  performing  it;  than 
viiiich  nothing  can  be  mere  ridiculous. 
Fancy  th  it  you  fee  me  meekly  riding 
upon  an  afs,  which  is  the  way  all  ladies 
are  obliged  to  travel  here,  on  account  of 
commotions  in  the  earth  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  formerly,  and  have  thrown  up  fuch 
prodigious  heaps  of  large  (tones  in  fome 
places,  and  funk  the  ground  fo  much  in 
others,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  carriage 
to  move,  and  extremely  dangerous  to 
venture  on  horfeback  ;  therefore  the  la¬ 
dies  all  ride  upon  afies,  and  the  men  on 
mules :  two  crofs  (ticks  are  fixed  on  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  and  two  behind,  with 
a  cushion  laid  between,  by  which  means 
one  lies  almoft  as  if  in  a  carriage,  and  a 
nun  leads  the  afs. 


Our 
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Our  journey  was  to  Laguna,  ufually 
called  the  city  :  which  is  a  pretty  large 
town,  and  regularly  built,  but  quite 
unornamented,  and  fi  lent  as  the 
night.  M  my  of  the  principal  people 
at°Santa  Cruz  ha  e  houfes  there,  which 
they  go  to  by  way  of  retirement  from  bu- 
fmefs.  Laguna  is  about  five  miles  from 
the  fea,  the  road  to  it,  if  it  can  be  called 
a  road,  is  all  the  way  up  hill,  in  fome 
parts  fteep,  craggy,  incumbered  with 
pieces  of  loofe  rock,  and  of  a  moft  barren 
appearance  ;  notwithstanding  which,  one 
fees  here  and  there  a  fcattered  vineyard, 
which  thrives  amongft  the  fiones.  As 
foon  as  we  arrived  at  the  city,  we  found 
ourfelves  in  another  climate ;  inftead  of 
the  heat,  which  at  Santa  Cruz  is  \ery 
great,  it  is  there  io  cool  that  we  walked 
in  the  fun  at  mid-day  with  pleafure,  and 
the  air  was  frefh  and  perfectly  agreeable. 
Laguna  hands  on  an  eminence,  and  Santa 
Cruz  in  a  valley  ;  but,  after  allowing  mr 
thefecrcum  fiances,  and  the  accidental  dif¬ 
ference  of  foi),  &c.  the  change  appears 

to 
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to  me  to  be  greater,  than  with  all  thefe 
allowances  one  could  poffibly  fuppofe 
within  the  diftanceof  five  miles. 

Our  curiofity  was  foon  fatisfied,  as 
Laguna  does  not  contain  any  remarkable 
beauties,  either  of  art  or  nature :  the 
principal  church  is  decorated  with  images 
of  theVirgin,  and  a  few  paintings  in  a 
tawdry  flile. — Sut  what  I  had  the  greatefl 
defire  to  fee  was  a  nunnery  ;  a  nunnery 
mult  finely  be  a  charming  place,  at  leaft 
to  look  at.  1  hither  the  young  and  beau- 
tiiu!  retire,  they  renounce  the  pleafures, 
the  caics,  and  the  follies  of  the  world  ^ 


they  fpend  their  lives  in  piety,  in  praife 
of  their  Maker,  in  innocence  !  they  exert 
their  ingenuity  in  beautiful  works  of 
fancy  ;  they  repoi'e  themfelves  in  the 
fhady  bowers  of  their  delightful  gardens. 


For  policy,  knowing  that  they  have 
relinquilhed  every  tender  tie  of  duty, 
of  friendlhip,  and  of  love,  has  endea¬ 
voured,  by  the  commodioufnefs  of  their 
retirement,  to  foften  their  fenfe  of  the 
confinement.  jm. 
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Imprefled  then  as  I  was  with  this  idea 
of  fpacious  gardens,  magnificent  build¬ 
ings,  and  beautiful  virgins;  how  great 
was  my  difappointment !  to  find  the 
buildings  mean,  dirty,  and  confined,  the 
Nuns  old  and  very  plain.  They  talked 
to  us  through  the  grates  with  great  civi¬ 
lity,  and  prefented  us  with  forne  trifling 
flowers  of  their  making. 

We  found  one  Englifh  woman  among 
the  nuns,  who  ferved  as  interpreter, 
though  indeed  not  a  very  good  one,  for 
as  fhe  came  here  in  her  youth,  and  is  now 
grown  old  without  having  occafion  to 
fpeakher  native  language,  fhe  has  partly 
forgot  it. — She  would  not  acknowledge, 
that  any  one  after  taking  the  veil  ever 
repented  of  it  *,  and,  upon  fome  of  the 
Englifh  gentlemen  feeming  to  doubt  her, 
made  ufe  of  this  remarkable  exprefiion. 
No,  no!  they  muft  not  repent  of  it.  In 
fhort,  fhe  exprefied  herfelf  happy  in  her 
fltuation,  with  how  much  fincerity  1  fliali 
not  pretend  to  determine. 

By 
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By  her  account,  the  life  of  a  nun 
differs  little  from  that  of  a  girl  at  fchool; 
and  the  A  bbefs  is  a  fort  of  Governefs ;  they 
are  obliged  to  conform  punctually  to  the 
hours  of  rifing,  dining,  prayer,  &c. 
fhut  up  with  the  fame  companions  con- 
ftantly,  whether  pleafing  or  difagreeable ; 
with  the  addition  of  this  mod  dreadful 

reflection,  that  death  only  can  releafe 

them. 
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Letter  IV. 

*  ♦ 

Santa  Cruz,  June  1764. 

IT  feems  as  if  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves  began  to  be  fenfible  of  very  bad 
confequences,  from  (hutting  young  girls 
up  from  the  world;  for  the  court  of  Ma¬ 
drid  has  lately  publiflied  a  decree  (which 
extends  likewife  to  thefe  illands)  ferbid- 
ing  any  woman  to  take  the  veil  till  the  age 
of  twenty-five  •,  a  confiderable  change, 
in  a  country  where  every  innovation 
is  regarded  by  the  people  as  an  attempt  to 
overturn  the  ancientform  of  government ; 
and  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  luch 
a  change  muft,  for  obvious  real'ons,  be 
very  diiagreeable  to  the  Clergy. 

The  monafteries  are  as  mean  and  mife- 
rable  as  the  nunneries.— I  believe  nopro- 
teftant  ever  faw  a  monaftery,  without  re¬ 
lieving  as  I  do  now,  on  the  indolence  and 
inutility  of  a  monadic  life,  and  the  fo.iy 
of  its  mortifications. 

1  Ihoulcl 
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I  fhould  fuppofe,  that  Monks  will  be 
as  numerous  amongft  the  Spaniards  as 
amongft  any  people,  fince  it  favours 
both  their  pride  and  their  indolence, 
two  qualities  which  I  believe  no  country 

in  Europe  will  pretend  to  difpute  with 
them. 

After  we  had  vifited  the  nuns,  we 
took  a  ride  without  the  city,  in  order  to 
have  a  better  view  of  the  famous  Peak  ; 
here  our  eyes  were  fuddenly  delighted 
with  the  fight  of  a  little  verdant  plain,  a 
beauty  in  nature  which  is  always  delight¬ 
ful,  but  incomparably  more  fo,  when  the 
eye  has  been  fatigued  with  barrennefs; 
the  Peak  is  at  the  diftance  of  near  fixty 
miles,  but  from  its  amazing  height  one 
appears  to  be  dole  under  it;  it  is  a  dark 
brown  rock,  much  the  fhape  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  only  that  its  height  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  its  breadth,  fo  that  its  afeent 
is  almoft  perpendicular;  the  Spaniards 
affert,  that  it  is  three  miles  in  height, 
and  that  thofe  who  had  been  hardy 

enough 
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enough  to  climb  to  the  top  of  it,  have 
found  it  the  labour  of  three  days :  It  is 
not  at  prefent  a  Volcano,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  feem  to  deep  in  as  perfeft  fecurity, 
as  if  it  never  had  thrown  out  any  erup¬ 
tions,  although  according  to  tradition, 
it  is  not  more  than  feventy  years  fince 
the  country  was  defpoiled  by  the  valt 
quantities  of  fulphur  and  melted  ore 
which  iflued  from  it;  and  no  doubt, 
from  the  prefent  barren,  rocky,  and  de¬ 
folate  appearance  of  great  part  of  the 
illand,  the  commotions  of  the  earth  mult 
likewife  have  been  very  terrible. 

I 

» 

The  coaft  fupplies  the  inhabitants  with 
filh  in  abundance,  and  notwithftanding 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  provifions 
of  all  forts  are  in  fufficient  plenty ;  like¬ 
wife  fruits  fuch  as  are  ufual  in  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  figs,  plantaines  or  bananas,  le¬ 
mons,  almonds,  grapes,  &c, 

A  confiderable  quantity  of  wine, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  country,  is 
made  annually  and  exported ;  it  is  fome- 

C  thing 
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thing  like  Madeira,  but  not  quite  fo 
good,  although  I  believe  it  iometimes 

pafiesfor  it, 


Letter  V, 

Santa  Cruz,  June  1764* 

THE  exceffive  obedience  of  fons  to 
their  mothers,  although  it  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  quality  amongtt  the  Spaniards, 
is  neverthelefs,  not  without  its  inconve- 
niencies,  even  to  the  women;  for  al¬ 
though  it  makes  them  of  more  confe- 
quence  in  old  age,  it  makes  them  left 
happy  and  independent  in  youth  and  the 

prime  of  life. 

Almoft  every  family  has  a  mother, 
aunt,  or  fome  fage  matron,  who  is  the 
oracle,  and  no  woman  is  thought  at  years 
of  diicretion  before  Ihe  is  grey  headed : 
thus  a  young  woman,  'when  (he  marries, 
only  pafies  from  one  tutelage  to  another ; 
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from  the  direct  ion  of  her  own  relations, 
to  that  of  her  hufband’s. 


The  excefs  of  this  national  virtue, 
feems  to  account  for  the  horror  the  Cafti- 

lians  and  other  Spaniards  concaved  » 

the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  ,  for  *1- 
though  Johanah  was  ablolutely  in  a  ftate 
of  lunacy,  the  Spaniards  could  not  pre¬ 
vail  on  themfelves  to  exclude  her  rrom 
the  throne  :  And  Charles’s  imprudence 
fand  perhaps  not  knowing  the  difpofmon 
of  the  Spaniards)  in  fuffering  himfelf  to 
be  proclaimed  King  in  the  life-time  of 
his  mother,  appeared  to  them  fo  very 
impious,  that  nothing  but  his  own  good 
fortune  could  have  obviated  the  difficul¬ 
ties  it  occafioned. 


The  ladies  at  Teneriffe  lead  the  moft 
retired  lives  imaginable,  they  very  feldom 
leave  their  own  houfes,  except  going  to 
church,  and  even  there  a  young  one  does 
not  venture  without  fome  elderly  lady  to 
attend  her ;  no  one  ever  goes  out  in  the 
day-time  without  a  veil  •,  the  veil  is  exatf- 

C  2  *y 
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ly  like  two  petticoats  fewed  together 
made  of  black  ferge,  the  one  ferves  as  an 
tipper  petticoat,  and  the  other  comes  over 
the  head,  fo  that  the  woman  is  entirely 
covered  by  it,  except  a  little  over  One 
eye,  which  is  left  open  for  her  to  guide 
herfelf  by, 

Notwithftanding  the  retirednefs  of 
their  lives,  the  Senioras  of  Teneriffe  are 
poflefled  of  the  mod  agreeable  vivacity, 
which  fully  compenfates  for  their  want  of 
beauty,  and  makes  them  exceedingly 
pleafing  ;  their  lively  black  eyes  are  ex- 
prefiive  of  their  tempers ;  they  have  mod* 
ly  long  black  hair,  which  they  braid, 
and  let  it  hang  down  their  backs  like  a 
queue,  without  any  head-drefs;  their  com¬ 
plexions  are  very  dark,  and  features  not 
pleafing. — The  drefs  is  a  jacket  and  pet¬ 
ticoat  with  extreme  ftiff  flays,,  and  yet 
none  of  them  are  crooked ;  they  have  ear¬ 
rings,  bracelets,  and  croffes  •,  the  jewels 
they  efteem  are  emeralds  and  the  oriental 
pearl, — They  perfume  themfelves  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high,  and  lome  of  them  paint. 

Be- 


/ 


I 
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^efides  the  law  I  mentioried  relative  to 

the  Nuns,  the  king  of  Spain  has  iflued 

but  another  order,  which  likewife concerns 

% 

the  women;  It  is  that  no  one  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  in  Madrid  after  it  is  dark  with  a 
Veil,  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  which  the 
Spaniards  have  always  been  famous  for 
has  made  this  heeeffaryt  The  ladies  in 
this  place,  although  not  obliged,  con¬ 
form  to  it  as  a  new  fafhion  ;  therefore 
when  they  walk  by  moon-light,  which  is 
indeed  the  only  time  for  walking,  they 
wear  a  little  cloak* 


Letter  VL 

*  '  •  * 

•  A  '  >  *  '•  1  * 

Bay  of  Si.  Salvador ,  Co  aft  of  Brazil,  Aug*  1764. 

IT  is  with  the  greateft  pleafure  in  the 
World  I  now  fit  down  to  tell  you, 
that  after  a  long,  dangerous,  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  voyage  from  Tenerirfe,  we  are  at 

C  3  ■  laft 
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laft  arrived  fafe  in  the  bay  of  St.  Salvador, 
otherwife  Bahia,  on  the  coafe  of  Brazil, 
and  hope  foon  to  be  on  Ihore. 

*  •  *  *4  *-»  .  J  *  |  .  t  |  , 

I  am  mortified  at  being  obliged  to  ftay 
till  the  captain’s  return,  being  already  in¬ 
formed  that  I  muft  not  leave  the  (hip  till 
I  have  obtained  leave  from  the  Governor. 

k*  ■»/■'  f  m  ^  *  •  >  •  r  - »  /•,  r*~-  **  -  ^ 

Several  Portuguefe  gentlemen  are 
come  on  board  by  the  governor’s  order, 
two  or  three  civilians,  an  officer  of  the 
army,  a  doctor,  and  a  French  furgeon : 
The  two  laft  to  examine  whether  any 
'  contagious  diforders  are  amongft  the 
crew.  The  others  to  enquire  the  number 
of  troops,  the  articles  of  trade,  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  motive  for  making  this  port,&c.&c. 
all  which  they  do  in  a  manner  which  ffiews 
them  to  be  diftruftful  and  fufpicious. 
They  have  either  a  very  bad  opinion  of 
the  Engliffi,  or  are  not  very  honourable 

and  fincere  themfelves. 

In  ;the  mean  while  we  have  received 

fZ  the  ihore,  fuels  fruit  as  the  cold 
A  climate 

i  1 
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climate  of  England  never  can  produce, 
and  it  is  doubly  welcome  to  people  who 
have  feen  none  for  a  long  time. 

My  impatience  to  be  on  fhore  is  in- 
creafed  by  the  appearance  of  the  town, 
which  at  this  diftance  looks  delightful. 
The  part  we  fee  of  it  ftands  upon  the  fide 
of  a  fteep  hill,  with  ftreets  of  wnite 
houfes  one  above  another,  intermixea  in 
fome  parts  with  fmall  plantations  of  sugar 
canes,  which,  from  tire  reflection  of  the 
fun,  in  thefe  unclouded  fkies,  have  a  very 
beautiful  efFe£l.  Perhaps  the  having  been 
deprived  of  the  fight  of  land  for  fome 
time,  may  add  to  its  charms ;  but  I  really 
think  I  never  faw  a  more  beautiful  land- 

fcape* 

The  reflection  of  heat  from  the  land 
on  all  Tides  of  the  bay,  together  with  the 
burning  fun,  make  every  part  of  the  fhip 

like  an  oven. 

+  * 
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Until  I  have  the  pleafure  to  addrefs 
you  from  the  Ihore,  I  remain,  &c. 


Letter  VII. 

Sf.  Salvador ,  Aug,  1764. 

I  A  M  not  a  woman  of  much  penetra¬ 
tion,  otherwife  I  fhould  have  known 
that  things  are  not  always  what  they  feem; 
and  I  fhould  have  been  lefs  furpriled,  at 
finding  that  the  nearer  we  came  to  St.  Sal¬ 
vador,  the  lefs  delightful  it  appeared  ; 
like  many  other  things,  which  pleafeonly 
when  viewed  at  a  diftance  •,  as  we  rowed 
nearer  the  town,  the  houfes  which  at  the 
diftance  of  a  league  looked  fo  fhining 
white,  loft  all  their  beauty ;  the  dirt  they 
are  covered  with  became  vifible,  the 
clumfy  wooden  windows,  doors,  and 
lattices,  without  the  ornament  of  paint, 
grew  more  diflindt,  the  want  of  elegance 
in  the  tout  enfemble  difgufted,  andinlhort 
the  delufion  vanifhed. 


I  am 


I 
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I  am  lodged  at  thehoufe  of  the  French 
furgeon  I  mentioned  :  he  is  married  to  a 
Portuguefe  native. 

I  much  fear  I  ftiall  not  enjoy  the  re- 
fpite  from  fhip-board  as  I  wifh,  on  account 
of  the  very  difagreeable  confinement  I 
am  under,  in  this  moft  fufpicious,  moft 
unhofpitable  government. 

Ever  fince  I  have  been  on  fhore,  I  have 
been  followed  and  attended  by  an  officer 
and  a  foldier,  fo  much  that  I  cannot  waLc 
out  of  one  room  into  another,  without 
being  followed  by  them;  the  firft  night 
I  came  on  fhore,  they  flept  in  the  paffage 
adjoining  to  my  room,  but  have  fince 
relaxed  fo  much  of  their  feventy ,  a 
go  home  at  night,  and  return  in  the 

morning. 

I  have  complained  of  this  attendance, 
but  without  being  able  to  obtain  redrefs. 
I  am  told  that  it  is  a  compliment,  and  to 
prevent  my  being  affronted  :  But  it  does 
not  require  much  penetration  to  diicover 
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that  it  is  to  prevent  my  going  to  the 
nunneries,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly 
jealous,  or  becoming  acquainted  with  any 
of  their  women ;  what  danger  they  ap¬ 
prehend  from  it,  is  beyond  my  compre- 
henfion. 

Fortunately  I  am  in  no  danger  either 
of  corrupting  my  landlady,  or  of  gaining 
any  intelligence  from  her,  for  fhe  fpeaks 
no  language  but  her  own,  which  I  do 
not  underftand  a  word  of* 

But  amongft  thefe  Portuguefe,  where 
1  little  expefted  fuch  a  fatisfaftion,  I  have 
the  pleafure  to  meet  with  one  Englifli 
woman :  Pier  father  was  a  merchant  at 
Lilbon,  and  a  Roman  Catholic:  at  Lifbon 
fhe  married  a  Portuguefe  gentleman, 
who,  with  his  family,  is  fince  come 
to  fettle  here ;  the  good  lady  was  rejoiced 
to  find  one  of  her  country  women  come  to 
the  place,  and  her  hufband  waited  on 
the  Governor,  to  beg  leave  for  me  to  re- 
fide  at  his  houfe ;  but  was  anfwered,  that 
two  Englifh  women  in  one  houfe  was  too 

much. 
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ucl,  But  what  is  IV.il  more  extraor- 
S,  I  did  not  fee  her  till  two  or  three 
dies  after  I  came  on  (here,  and  the  rea- 
foTwi,  <he  waited  the  Governor's  per- 

miffion  to  make  me  a  vifit. 

Good  heavens  I  what  a  government  h 

*•  i  „  i  A.Upfp  rhinos  aitonun 
thk  to  live  under  !  tceie  uni  ^ 

*”  who  are  not  fatisBed  even  w.th  h- 

berty. 


Letter 


VIII. 


:  .  ^  St .  Salvador ,  Aug,  1764* 

-y  defire  of  communicating  to  you 
my  obfervations  on  whatever  l 
fee,  has  made  me  very  attentive  to  the 
cuftoms  and  government  of  this  country, 
but  indeed  with  very  little  Leeds ;  foi  the 
inhofpitable  difpofnion  of  the  Portugue  e 
to  ftrangers,  gives  one  but  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  obfervations  y  anu  thu 
fufpicious  tempers,  do  not  leave  one 
free  liberty  to  enquire. 


The 
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The  people  are  all  called  Portuguefe* 
of  whom  iome  are  delcended  from  thofe 
who  fett»ed  here  when  Portugal  firft  took 
pofieffion  or  this  coaft*  and  their  numbers 
have  iince  been  conftantly  increafing 
by  families  from  the  mother  country* 
who  are  allured  by  the  hope  of  enriching 
them  Pelves. 

# 

They  come  here  with  a  different  view 
to  what  Englifh  people  have  when  they 
quit  their  native  country  for  any  foreign 
fettlement:  We  always  flatter  ourfelves 
with  hopes  of  returning  home  again*  but 
thefe  generally  fettle  themfelves  and  fa¬ 
milies  for  generations*  and  look  upon  it 
as  their  future  home. 

If  they  are  fatisfied*  it  is  well;  if  not*  it 
is  doubly  hard*  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  attending  their  return*  No  inhabi¬ 
tant  being  allowed  to  leave  the  place 
without  an  exprefs  order  from  Portugal ; 
the  obtaining  of  which  is  attended  with 
fuch  infinite  trouble  and  length  of  time, 

as 
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as  make  it  amount  almoft  to  an  impof- 
fibiiity. 

Any  foreigner  who  once  takes  np  his 
refidence  here,  finds  it  equally  difficult 
to  return :  I  believe  they  have  very  few 
foreigners  but  thofe  they  have  ieduced 
from  ffiips  which  touch  at  the  port.  Ser* 
veral  poor  unhappy  Englifh  fellows  are 
here  for  the  remainder  of  their  wretched 
lives,  which  they  languiffiout  in  poverty 
and  contempt,  and  are  watched  with  luch 
particular  caution  whenever  any  foreign 
Ihip  arrives  here,  as  makes  their  efcape 
impracticable. 

You  will  eafily  conceive  from  this  at¬ 
tention  to  keep  every  perfon  from  departs 
ing,  that  it  is  not  a  defirable  country  to 
live  in. 

' 4  4 

The  government  is  in  itfelf  a  moft 
extraordinary  one  :  I  know  not  whether 
to  call  it  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or  military: 
here  are  three  who  are  faid  to  have  an 

equal  jffiare  in  the  government,  viz.  a 

Bifiiop 
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Biflhop,  a  Colonel,  and  a  Civil  Layman. 
As  they  keep  foreigners  fo  much  at  a 
diftance,  it  is  impcffible  to  tell  which  is 
the  head-,  all  we  know  is,  that  whenever 
any  application  is  made  for  neceffaries  of 
provifion  or  accommodation  ;  if  they  are 
granted  at  all,  it  is  with  much  delay  and 
difficulty  •,  under  pretence  that  the  Co¬ 
lonel  cannot  do  it  becaufe  the  Governor  - 
is  out  of  town,  or  the  Governor  cannot  do 
it  becaufe  the  Colonel  is  abfent,  or  both 
thefe  together  can  do  nothing  without  the 

Bifhop. 


Therefore  if  any  flranger  is  plundered 
or  cheated,  as  the  Portuguefe  are  the 
oreateft  thieves  upon  earth,  no  redrefs 
can  be  obtained,  from  the  chicanery  I 
have  mentioned. 


But  by  whatever  name  they  may  call 
ie  form  of  government,  the  church  ap- 
ears  to  carry  all  before  it ;  the  liberties 
he  priefts  take,  are  abominably  infolent 
nd  opprefiive,  they  come  into  any 
,oufc  they  pleafe.  dine  and  Cup  without 
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invitation  •,  diftate  in  converfation,  and 
are  admitted  into  the  private  apartments 
of  the  women,  which  does  not  feem  to 
fuit  with  the  natural  jealoufy  of  the  Por- 
tuauefe,  who  in  other  refpefts  appear  to 
be°  very  fufpicious  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  feldom  allowing  them  to  be  m 
comoany,  or  with  their  knowledge,  to  be 
feen  by  any  other  men,  unlefs  they  are 

relations. 

I  am  told,  that  this  town  alone  does 
not  contain  lefs  than  three  thoufand  re¬ 
ligious,  of  different  orders.  No  court 
of  inquifition  is  kept  here,  but  many  in- 
quifitors,  who  take  cognizance  of  any 
mifdemeanors,  and  confine  and  fend  to 
Portugal,  any  perfons  accufed  of  fpiritual 

crimes. 

America  has  ever  been  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Jefuits,  and  many  are  ftill  m  Bra¬ 
zil,  notwithftanding  the  king  has  had  re- 
folution  enough  to  banifii  them  from 

Portugal, 

The 


t 
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The  next  in  authority  to  the  religious, 
are  the  military :  a  man  trembles  at  the 
fight  of  a  foldier  in  his  houfe,  and  is 
obliged  to  treat  every  private  man  with 
as  much  refpedt  and  deference  as  if  he 
was  his  mailer. 

And  yet,  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
thefe  foldiers,  who  are  fo  formidable  to  the 
inhabitants,  are  no  more  than  a  fort  of 
militia,  who  in  general  follow  different 
trades,  both  men  and  officers.  But  on 
the  arrival  of  any  foreign  ffiip,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  them  are  put  upon 
duty,  and  drelfed  in  their  uniforms,  which 
is  blue  turned  up  with  red.  However 
little  reafon  an  enemy  might  have  to  fear 
thefe  men  of  war ,  they  are  fufficiently 
feared  by  their  fellow  citizens. 

So  that  between  the  fubtle  wiles  of  the 
priefts,  and  the  open  violence  of  the 
military,  the  fimple  inhabitant  mull  live 

in  a  wretched  Hate  of  awe  and  dependance. 

We 


33 
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We  have  amufed  ourfelves  fince  we 
came  here,  in  feeing  the  town^  and  vifit- 
ing  the  churches  :  The  town  is  large  and 
populous,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is 
pleafant  and  airy,  confifting  of  many 
good  ftreets,  broad  and  clean  $  the  houfes 
are  large,  but  very  ilhfinilhed,  and  of 
a  mean  appearance  ;  all  that  part  o t  the 
town  next  the  fea*  the  ftreets  are  narrow 
and  dirty,  full  of  mean  looking  fhops* 
and  erouded  with  negro  flaves  of  both 
fexesi 

The  people  of  any  fafhion  all  live  up 
Hairs,  and  the  ground  floors  are  made 
ufe  of  as  ftiops,  vvarehoufes,  &c.  The 
houfes  are  not  more  elegant  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  than  the  outfides.  The  firft  floor 
generally  cohfifts  of  two  or  three  large 
rooms,  and  always  a  fmall  bed-room  in 
the  middle,  fo  fituated,  as  to  receive  no 
light  but  from  the  others,  confequently 
quite  dark  when  the  doors  are  fhut. 
Above  thefe  are  the  apartments  of  the 
children  and  flaves. 

D 
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As  to  furniture,  the  once  whited  walls 
are  generally  adorned  with  prints  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin  in  ftrong  wooden 
frames,  a  couch,  a  few  wooden  chairs, 
and  a  crucifix  finifhes  the  apartment. 
And  yet  they  have  jewels,  and  gold,  and 
filver,  and  many  flaves ;  but  the  arts  do 
not  flourish  amongft  them,  and  tafte  and 
elegance  in  furniture  and  equipage  is  un¬ 
known  :  befides,  where  the  greateft  fe- 
eurity  is  in  poverty,  every  one  fears  to 
make  an  appearance,  which  might  fubjedt 
him  to  perfecution. 

The  only  buildings  worthy  obferva- 
tion  are  the  churches,  which  are  nume¬ 
rous,  fome  of  them  large  and  fuperb,  and 
by  being  unincumbered  with  pews,  the 
double  row  of  pillars  have  a  very  fine  ef¬ 
fect,  and  give  the  whole  choir  an  open 
airy  appearance  which  our  churches  can 
never  have  :  they  arc  kept  in  the  neateft 
order,  and  adorned,  particularly  the  altars, 
with  carving,  paintings,  and  gilding; 
•with  candlefticks  and  ornaments  of  gold 
and  filver  to  a  vaft  expence. 


In 
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■v  '  ' 

In  one  of  the  churches,  I  was  Ihewn 
two  fuperb  images  of  our  Saviour  and  the 
Virgin  larger  than  life,  they  are  kept  in 
a  feparate  apartment  richly  drefifed,  and 
have  feveral  priefts  to  attend  them,  who 
were  fo  civil  as  to  open  all  their  drawers, 
and  lhew  me  the  rich  embroidered 
cloaths,  and  fine  jewels,  with  which  thefe 
goodly  images  are  decked  upon  folemn 

occafions. 

The  convents  attached  to  the  churches 
are  likewile  handfome  buildings,  with 
porticoes  and  cloifters,  where  the  priefts 
have  their  feparate  apartments,  in  which 
they  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  life.  In 
fhort,  thefe  proud  lazy  pampered  priefts 
•  are  a  direft  contrail  to  the  poor,  humble, 
mortified  Monks  of  Teneriffe. 

•  * 

The  priefts  certainly  have  fome  reafon 
to  value  themfelves,  for  all  the  little 
learning  of  the  country  is  centered  in 
them :  This  rich  and  populous  place  does 
pot  afford  one  academy  of  any  kind; 
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reading  and  writing  is  the  ufual  education 
of  the  youth,  if  to  this  is  added  a  little 
Portuguefe  Latin,  the  boy  is  fit  for  a 
Bifhop. 


It  is  furprifing,  that  in  a  country  fo 
nearly  connected  with  a  kingdom  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  this  is  with  Portugal,  the  arts 
and  fciences  fhould  be  fo  utterly  unknown. 
The  paintings,  &c.  which  they  have  in 
the  churches,  are  from  Europe  :  The  in¬ 
habitants  feem  to  have  very  little  idea  of 
the  elegancies  of  life  •,  they  fpend  their 
time  in  great  indolence,  and  knowledge 
is  fhut  out  from  them,  by  their  being 
allowed  to  read  very  few  books  which 
can  give  them  information. 


It  is  the  policy  of  the  government  to 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance,  which 
makes  them  more  docile  under  an  arbi¬ 
trary  fway. 


Knowledge  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
different  countries,  the  bleffing  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  government,  and  indeed  learning 


in 
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in  general,  is  apt  to  infpire  people  with  a 
confidence  in  thinking,  which  makes 
them  fenfible  of  every  oppreffion  they  la* 
bour  under. 

They  compare  their  own  laws,  and  the 
impartiality  with  which  they  are  put  in 
execution,  with  thofe  of  other  countries; 
and  fometimes,  if  they  are  under  a  happy 
government,  are  fenfible  of  the  blefiing ; 
but  if  not,  are  always  fure  to  be  fenfible 
of  its  defeats. 

Corruption  in  the  ftate,  is  naturally 
followed  by  corruption  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  :  the  more  they  are  actuated 
by  the  principle  of  fear,  the  lefs  they  have 
of  honour^  and  the  more  difficulty  they 
find  in  obtaining  juftice,  the  greater  will 
be  their  craft  and  difhonefty  *,  until  every 
man  looks  upon  his  neighbour  with  an 
eye  of  fufpicion  and  diftruft. 


It  is  amufing,  and  at  the  fame  time 
melancholy,  to  refleft  on  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  rife  and  fall  of  particular  nations ; 

D  3  Pod- 
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Portugal,  whofecommerceand  navigation 
once  extended  itfelf  over  both  Indies  *,  and 
who  fet  the  example  to  all  Europe,  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  riches,  and  form  fettlements  in 
the  Eaft,  is  now  fo  funk,  that  one  can 
fcarcely  believe  the  prefent  race  to  be 
defendants  of  thole  who  lived  fome  ages 
fince. — All  hiftory  does  not  furnilh  a 
more  remarkable  inftance  of  national  vir¬ 
tue  and  refolution,  than  the  manner  of 
the  Portuguefe  throwing  off  the  Spanifti 
yoke. 

When  one  confiders  the  great  number 
of  people  of  all  ranks  intrufted  with  the 
Duke  of  Braganza’s  intention,  and  the 
long  time  they  had  to  keep  it  fecret ;  let  a 
change  have  been  ever  fo  necefiary  for  the 
public  good,  or  the  burthen  to  individuals 
ever  fo  grievous,  it  is  neverthelefs  extra- 
traordinary,  that  either  fear  of  punifh- 
ment,  or  hope  of  reward,  fhould  not  in¬ 
duce  fame  of  them  to  betray  the  fecret. 
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Le  t  t  e  r  IX. 

Saint  Salvador ,  Auguft  1764* 

ALTHOUGH  I  am  not  permitted 
to  vifit  the  nunneries,  Mrs.  R. 
has  been  fo  kind  as  to  carry  me  to  a  pri¬ 
vate  Convent,  where  I  faw  feveral  young 
women  dreffed  like  Nuns.  One  amongft 
them  I  could  not  help  particularly  ob- 
ferving ;  fhe  was  the  pifture  of  forrovv.  I 
naturally  enquired  what  was  the  caufe, 
and  heard  a  ftory,  which  fhews  the  dread¬ 
ful  power  of  the  inquifition,  and  how  little 
property,  or  even  life,  is  fecure,  in  a 
country  where  fuch  a  tribunal,  or  any  of 
its  minifters  are  permitted* 

Her  father,  faid  fhe,  was  a  worthy 
good  man  ;  but  he  was  very  rich,  and  it 
happened  to  be  known  that  he  was  io : 
The  inquifitors,  without  letting  him  or 
his  friends  know  what  was  his  crime, 
pretended  that  he  had  been  accufed  of 
herefy ;  they  feized  him,  took  pofTellion 
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of  his  hou'e,  &c.  •,  and  his  family,  not 
knowing  whether  he  is  fent  tq  Portugal, 
whether  he  is  confined  here,  or  certainly 
whether  he  is  dead  or  alive,  are  ever  fince 

in  a  ftate  of  anxiety  between  hope  and 
fear. 

We  are  fhocked  with  the  frequent  ac¬ 
counts  we  hear  of  murders.  If  a  Portu- 
tuguefe  has  received  any  injury  or  affront, 
he  cannot  as  in  iingland  have  recourfe  to 
the  laws  to  do  him  juftice;  the  church  in- 
terferes  in  every  thing,  and  the  thunder 
of  the  inquifition  perverts  the  natural 
courfe  of  juftice,  but  revenge!  bloody 
revenge !  fopn  or  late,  is  fure  to  follow. 

The  offended  perfon  watches  his  ad¬ 
versary,  till  fonie  time  or  other  he  find? 
him  alone,  unarmed,  and  in  the  dark ; 
then,  either  with  his  own  hand,  or  by 
the  hand  of  an  affaffin,  which  a  little 
money  will  procure,  he  ftabs  him  in  the 
back,  and  then  takes  fan&uary  at  the 
altar  of  fome  church ;  where  confeffion 
and  alms  procure  his  pardon  :  there  he 
i  is 
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Is  as  fecure  from  being  brought  to  pu- 
nilhment,  as  if  he  was  not  in  the  country. 
If  his  friends  can  procure  his  pardon,  he 
in  a  fhort  time  appears  in  the  world 
again  as  before •,  if  not,  he  turns  prieff, 
and  is  received  into  the  body  of  the 
church  as  a  true  penitent. 


Letter  X. 

St,  Salvador,  Aug%  1764, 

AFTER  what  1  have  faid  of  the 
general  charader  of  the  men  of 
this  place,  you  will  not  exped  to  hear 
much  in  praife  of  the  women  ;  brought 
up  in  indolence,  and  their  minds  unculti¬ 
vated,  their  natural  quicknefs  Ihews  itfelf 
in  cunning.  As  their  male  relations  do 
not  place  any  confidence  in  their  virtue, 
they  in  return  ufe  their  utmoft  art  to  elude 
the  vigilance  with  which  they  are  ok- 
ferved  •,  and,  to  fpeak  the  mod  favoura¬ 
bly,  a  fpint  of  intrigue  reigns  amongft 
them-  Were  I  to  tell  you  what  the  dark- 

nefs 
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nefs  of  the  evening  •  conceals,  amongH 
fuch  as  are  net  to  be  feen  in  the  day  but 
in  a  church,  it  would  look  like  a  libel  on 
the  fex. 

,  *  f 

Many  of  them*  when  they  are  quite 
young,  have  delicate  features  and  perfons, 
but  there  is  a  certain  yellow  tint  in  their 
complexions  which  is  difagreeable,  and 
befide  they  look  old  very  early  in  life. 

The  drefs  is  calculated  for  a  hot  cli¬ 
mate;  the  beft-drefled  woman  I  have 
feen,  had  on  a  chintz  petticoat,  a  flower¬ 
ed  muflin  fhift,  with  deep  ruffles,  and  a 
tucker  of  the  fame  fewed  upon  it,  with¬ 
out  any  flays  or  gown,  but  a  large  fafh  of 
crimfon  velvet,  thrown  round  and  round 
her  waift.  Her  hair  was  braided  behind, 
and  fattened  up  with  a  great  many 
combs;  fhe  had  drops  in  her  ears,  and  her 
hair  was  ornamented  with  a  fort  of  egret, 
or  rather  a  large  lump  of  maffive  gold, 
embofled  and  fet  with  diamonds;  on  her 
neck  were  leveral  rows  of  fmall  gold 
chain  ;  and  on  her  arms  fhe  had  bracelets 
4  .  of 
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of  gold  of  great  thicknefs,  and  each  of 
them  wide  enough  for  two.  A  pair  of 
flippers  like  the  fafh,  completed  the  drefs. 


Letter  XI. 

St.  Salvador,  Sept .  1764. 

SINCE  the  conclufion  of  my  laft, 
we  obtained  leave  to  go  a  few  miles 
into  the  country,  for  we  dared  not  go  with¬ 
out,  and  then  not  without  our  atten¬ 
dants. 

1  , 

We  were  much  delighted  with  our 
little  excurfion,  which  afforded  us  a  view 
of  a  rich,  fruitful,  and  beautiful,  though 
almoft  uncultivated,  country.  After  go¬ 
ing  for  fome  time  through  cool  fhady 
lanes,  which  terminated  in  an  open  airy 
plain,  we  had  a  mofc  pleafing  view  of  the 
fea.  Little  rural  cottages  are  fcattered 
about  the  country,  and  gardens  with  va¬ 
riety  of  fruits,  plantains,  melons,  tama¬ 
rinds. 
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rinds,  limes,  citrons,  lemons,  fweet  Ie~ 
mons,  pomgranates,  water  melons,  and 
lofty  trees  bending  under  the  weight  of 
oranges,  a  fruit  which  are  here  in  the 
greateft  plenty  and  perfection ;  a  particular 
fpecies  of  them  are  four  times  as  large  as 
thofe  you  have  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
havenofeeds,andareof  a  delicious  flavour. 

The  hulbandman’s  labour  is  little  re¬ 
quired,  in  a  foil  and  climate  like  this, 
where  the  richeft  fruits  of  the  earth 
grow  almoft  fpontaneoufly. 

*  *  *  «  . 

How  much  did  we  enjoy  the  frelhnefs 
of  the  evening  air  !  which  in  this  hot  town 
we  are  deprived  of  in  the  day  time,  and 
the  delightful  fhade  of  the  wide  fpread- 
ing  trees,  a  pleafure  which  can  be  known 
in  its  full  extent  only  in  thefe  climates, 
where  the  fultry  heat  of  the  fun  is  intole¬ 
rable!  The  clearnefs  and  brightnefs  of 
the  Iky  add  indeed  to  the  beauty  of  a 
profpeft,  and  throw  a  double  gloom 
upon  the  fliade.  But  in  your  cold 
frozen  clime,  the  glorious  fun  is  always 

welcome. 
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welcome,  feldom  too  powerful,  and  too 
often  abfent. 

Further  diftant  in  the  country,  chiefly 
along  the  fea  coaft,  are  large  plantations 
of  fugar  and  tobacco,  which  belong  to 
the  Portuguefe,  who  refide  at  St.  Salva¬ 
dor  ;  each  of  them  employs  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Haves. 

But  it  is  not  the  tobacco,  or  the  fugar, 
or  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  which  have 
brought  chriftian  adventurers  here ;  but 
the  riches  which  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
contain,  and  which  thefe  Indians  value 
not.  The  diamond  mines  all  belong 
to  the  king,  and  are  a  great  fource  of  his 
riches ;  although  the  diamonds  are 
efteemed  not  quite  fo  fine  as  thofe  of 
Golconda,  having  fomething  of  a  yellow 
call :  here  are  likewife  fome  amethyfts, 
and  a  great  number  of  topazes,  which 
are  to  be  bought  exceedingly  cheap. 

I  don’t  know  whether  it  is,  that  the 
foil  or  climate  is  not  proper  for  corn,  or 

whether 
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'whether  the  inhabitants  are  too  indo¬ 
lent  to  cultivate  it;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  Portuguefe  do  not  grow 
near  enough  to  fupply  their  own  tables ; 
but  eat  Caffada  pulverized,  they  call  it 
farinna  de  Pao9  which  is  literally 
powder  of  poll,  and  a  moft  proper  name; 
for  it  has  no  kind  of  tafte,  but  feels  in 
the  mouth  like  chaff* ;  it  is  not  made  into 
bread,  but  (lands  upon  the  table  in  a  difh. 

As  it  is  not  cuftomary  to  truft  foreign¬ 
ers  with  horfes,  we  were  obliged  to  go 
our  little  excurfion  in  chairs,  and  thefe 
being  as  extraordinary  as  any  thing  I  have 
feen  in  the  country,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
deferibe  them.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
make,  one  pole  is  fixed  before  and  one 
behind,  the  top  and  bottom  are  fattened 
together  by  the  pieces  of  wood  to  which 
the  poles  are  fized,  and  no  other  wood¬ 
work  round  it,  but  curtains  from  top  to 
bottom  made  of  camblet  and  lined  with 
bays,  calculated,  one  would  fuppofe,  ra¬ 
ther  for  the  frigid  than  the  torrid  zone ; 
at  the  back  part  is  a  little  feat  about  the 

breadth 
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breadth  of  two  hands  ;  I  fuppofe  thofe 
who  are  ufed  to  them,  can  fit  very  well ; 
but  between  the  narrownefs  of  the  feat, 
and  the  motion  of  the  chair,  a  ftranger 
is  in  danger  of  being  thrown  out  at  every 
ftep.  The  chair  is  carried  by  two  negro 
flaves  on  their  fhoulders  ;  at  every 
ftep  the  foremoft  gives  a  groan,  which 
the  other  anfwers:  this  helps  to  make 
them  keep  an  equal  pace ;  but  it  is 
a  melancholy  difagreeable  noife,  and 
when  we  firft  C3me  on  fhore,  hearing  the 
flaves,  who  were  in  parties,  carrying  any 
thing  from  one  place  to  another,  utter 
thefe  kind  of  moans,  we  thought  they 
were  opprefled  with  burthens  beyond 
their  ftrength  *,  which  excited  in  us  much 
pity  for  the  flaves,  and  accordingly  great 

contempt  for  their  makers. 

*  > 

:  •  .  *  % 

-  -  j  * 

I  muft  not  omit  giving  you  an  account 
of  a  wonderful  creature,  which  the  Por- 
tuguefe  are  conftantly  talking  of,  and  in¬ 
fill  upon  my  believing:  Their  account  is 
as  follows  ;  that  a  creature  of  the  ferpent 
kind,  which  is  found  in  low  marfhy 

ground. 
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ground,  chiefly  along  the  borders  of  ri« 
vers,  is  fo  large  that  it  will  fwallow  * 
bullock  whole ;  the  method  is  this,  it 
begins  at  the  tail  of  the  bead,  and  licks 
it  all  over  with  its  tongue,  the  ftrength 
of  which,  and  the  uncommon  quality  of 
the  faliva,  is  fuch,  that  it  breaks  every 
bone,  and  makes  the  whole  carcafe  foft 
and  glutinous,  by  which  means  the  fer- 
pent  fucks  down  a  creature  much  larger 
than  itfelf.  They  add  likewife  that  a 
great  many  human  lives  are  loft  by  thefe 
ferpents,  for  whenever  any  man  is  fo  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  be  within  fight  of  one  of 
them,  it  is  impoflible  for  him  to  make 
his  efcape  :  I  have  no  great  faith  in  thefe 
my  informers,  but  I  muft  obferve,  that 
Don  Ulloa,  whom  I  efteem  a  good  au¬ 
thority,  mentions  in  his  voyage,  creatures 
which  anfwer  to  this  defeription. 
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Letter  XIL 


Fear  that  whatever  I  have  yetfaid  of  the 


JL  Portuguefe  on  this  coatf,  thews  them 
to  have  more  vices  than  virtues;  therefore 
I  am  happy  before  I  leave  them,  toobferve 
to  their  honour,  that  in  the  midft.  of  all 
their  vices,  they  have  fhewed  great  hu¬ 
manity,  as -well  as  policy,  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  original  natives  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  whom  they  have  left  a  free  though 
conquered  people;  they  are  not  either 
fervants  or  Haves,  but  are  moftly  retired 
to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  where 
they  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and 
exerciie  their  own  religion — The  Portu¬ 
guefe,  in  this,  have  not  followed  the 
cruel  example  of  their  neighbors  the 
Spaniards;  whofe  religious  zeal  has  car¬ 
ried  them  to  the  height  of  barbarity :  the 
methods  they  have  taken  to  make  the 
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Americans  in  that  part  of  the  country 
they  have  conquered,  embrace  the  chriftian 
religion,  is  a  difgrace  not  only  to  chriftia- 
nity,  but  to  human  nature. — The  Portu- 
guefe  have  miffionaries  difperfed  through¬ 
out  the  country  :  and  it  is  not,  they  fay, 
very  unufual  for  the  natives  to  become 
Chriftians ;  but  when  they  do,  it  is  not 
by  compulfion. 

All  the  fervants  both  men  and  women 
are  Haves,  brought  from  Africa,  of  the 
negro  kind  •,  by  nature  difagreeable,  but 
often  rendered  ftill  more  fo,  by  frightful 
marks  on  their  faces,  made  by  their  pa¬ 
rents  when  they  are  young ;  they  are  all 
made  chriftians  as  loon  as  bought,  and  it 
is  amazing  to  fee  the  effect  the  pageantry 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  upon 
their  uninformed  minds  •,  they  are  as  de¬ 
vout  as  the  common  people  in  our  cities 
are  prophane ;  conftant  at  their  worlhip, 
obedient  to  their  preceptors  without  fcru- 
ple,  and  infpired  with  all  the  enthufiafm 
of  devotion ;  the  gilded  pomp,  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  proceffions,  the  myfterious 
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rites,  the  fear  as  well  as  admiration  Of 
their  ghoftly  fathers*  all  confpire  to 
render  them  fo. 

From  the  warm  and  fteady  devotion 
of  the  common  people  here,  it  has  often 
occurred  to  me,  that  the  plain  good  fenfe 
of  the  proteftant  worlhip,  fo  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  thofe  who  can  diftinguilh  the 
fubftance  from  the  lhadow,  is  much 
wanting  in  that  glare  and  Ihew*  which 
catches  the  eye,  and  leads  the  imagination 
of  the  vulgar.  Confeffion  itfelf,  was  it 
not  abufed,  is  an  excellent  inftitution;  and 
were  the  Roman  Catholic  priefts  to  take 
as  much  care  of  the  morals  of  their  flock, 
as  they  do  to  attach  them  to  the  church, 
they  would  be  the  moll  virtuous  common 
people  in  the  world. 

It  mud  feem  ftrange,  that  whatever 
fubje£t  I  begin  a  letter  upon,  it  generally 
Hides  into  religion  before  I  finifh  it :  but 
it  cannot  be  otherwife,  where  the  forms 
of  religion  encompafs  every  thing,  where 
one  half  of  the  people  are  governed  by 

E  2  fuper- 
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iuperftition,  and  the  other  half  make  ufe 
of  it  to  govern  with. 

May  you  enjoy  long  life,  in  that 
country,  where  men  profefs  lefs  zeal, 
and  pra&ife  more  virtue. 

f 

Adieu. 


Letter  XIII. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  Nov,  1764, 

I  Have  now  the  pleafure  to  addrefs  you 
from  a  place  which  travellers  have 
fpoken  of  in  the  higheft  terms,  and  in- 
•  deed  not  without  fome  reafon. 

For,  befides  the  great  conveniencies, 
refrefliments,  and  good  accommodations 
to  be  met  with  here,  I  think  every  one 
mult  be  pleafed  with  the  town,  which 

has 
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has  all  the  regularity  and  neatnefs  ufual 
amongft  the  Dutch :  the  ftreets  are  all 
parallel  to  each  other  •,  and  there  is  one 
large  fquare  with  trees  planted  round,  and 
a  canal  of  water  from  fprings  running 
down  :  the  houies  are  very  good,and  have 
a  neat  appearance  on  the  outfide;  which 
altogether  make  it  a  very  pretty  town, 
and,  feme  few  circumftances  excepted, 
equal  in  neatnefs  and  conveniences  to 
any  of  our  fea-ports  in  England.  The  go¬ 
vernor’s  garden,  as  it  is  called,  is  a.  very 
large  garden  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
Ealt  India  Company,  where  ftrangers, 
and  fometimes  the  inhabitants,  walk  by 
way  of  mall :  the  method  this  is  laid  out 
in  appears  fomething  extraordinary.  In 
the  middle,  is  one  very  long  broad  walk, 
planted  on  each  fide  with  oaks,  which 
Hand  very  clofe,  and  the  boughs  fpread 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  exadtly  the 
appearance  of  efpaliers,  which,  although 
tail  for  fuch  ornament,  are  fhort  for  oaks  ; 
the  reft  of  the  garden  is  divided  into 
fquares,  and  planted  on  each  fide  the 
walks  in  the  fame  manner*,  within  the 

E  3  fquares, 
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fquares  is  a  vad  variety  of  plants  of  all 
countries  and  climates,  to  which  the  oaks 
are  an  excellent  defence  from  the  high 
winds,  as  well  as  a  great  fhelter  to  peo¬ 
ple  walking. 

At  the  end  of  the  grand  walk  are  iron 
rails,  w'hich  give  view  into  an  inclofure, 
in  which  one  fees  feveral  extraordinary 
beads  and  birds ;  the  governor  has  a  very 
curious  collection,  and  mod  of  them  na¬ 
tives  of  the  country  ;  amongd  the  beads, 
are  the  zebra,  or  wild  afs,  elks,  tigers, 
leopards,  wolves,  &c. 

In  one  part  of  the  garden,  a  little  de¬ 
tached,  is  a  pretty  good  houfe,  called  the 
garden  houfe  :  this  is  always  kept  ready  to 
accommodate  any  of  their  governors 
pafling  to  and  from  India  :  Englilh  go¬ 
vernors,  admirals,  commanders  in  chief, 
&c.  are  complimented  with  living  in  it 

•while  they  day. 

*Ihe  Dutch,  who  value  themfelves 
much  upon  being  good  gardeners,  fhew 
that  fort  of  pride  no  where  more  than  in 

this 
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this  country ;  which  being  fo  fituated 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
is  particularly  favourable  to  vegetation : 
and  produces  almoft  all  the  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  plants,  common  to  both 
Europe  and  Alia.  The  inhabitants  them- 
felves  fay,  that  there  is  not  a  fruit  in  the 
world  but  what  grows  here;  however 
they  are  a  good  deal  miftaken,  and  in  this 
particular,  I  think  travellers  who  have 
mentioned  the  Cape,  have  faid  rather  too 
much:  Indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  any 
perfon  coming  from  fea,  particularly  after 
having  been  long  in  India,  and  finding 
the  tables  covered  with  fuch  plenty  and 
variety  of  agreeable  fruits,  to  which  they 
were  accuftomed  in  both  climates,  Ihould 
be  very  ready  to  fublcribe  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  being  the  molt  fruitful  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  They  in  general  do  not 
ftay  till  the  novelty  is  worn  off,  or  do  not 
confiderthefubjeft.  If  they  did,  I  think 
they  would  not  attribute  the  plenty  fa 
much  to  the  foil  or  climate,  as  to  the 
fteady  induftry  of  the  Dutch :  a  well- 
known  proof  that  they  are  the  caufe  of 

h.  4  it. 
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ifj  is,  that  when  this  Cape  was  in  poiTef- 
fion  of  the  Englifli,  they  quitted  it,  be- 
caufe,  on  account  of  the  barrennefs  of 

the  country,  it  was  not  worth  the  expence 
ot  keeping. 

But  let  me  obferve  by  way  of  excufe 
for  my  countrymen,  that  notwithftand- 
ing  the  prefent  plenty,  and  although 
fmiling  vineyards,  gardens,  and  planta¬ 
tions  are  fcattered  over  many  parts  of  the 
land,  nothing  can  appear  more  bleak  and 
barren,  than  thofe  parts  of  the  country 
■which  ilill  remain  uncultivated. 

In  many,  Englifh.  oaks  are  planted  in 
great  abundance,  which  although  tall, 
never  grow  to  be  large  ;  as  to  European 
fruits,  fuch  as  apricots,  peaches,  ftraw- 
berries,  &c.  although  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  plent'ful>  and  very  pleafant,  they 
are  never  fo  perfect  as  in  England  ;  and 
oranges,  and  fome  other  fruits  peculiar  to 
warm  climates,  are  very  poor. 


All 
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All  which  I  fhould  account  for  thus  • 
that  although,  between  the  induftry  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  uncommon  finc- 
nels  of  the  climate,  an  a/nazing  variety 
of  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
are  produced,  the  foil  itfelf  is  too  poor 
to  bring  fome  of  them  to  perfe&ion. 

The  finefi:  fruit  is  the  grape,  which  is 
extremely  large  and  well  flavoured  :  the 
vines  grow  as  in  moft  other  wine  countries 
in  fields  like  corn,  without  any  fupport  • 
but  on  account  of  the  high  winds,  the 
vineyards  are  defended  with  oaks  in  the 
manner  I  have  deferibed  in  the  gardens. 

The  vintage  is  in  autumn,  which  is 
about  March  and  April,  when  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  of  wine  is  made ;  the  white 

they  call  Cape  Madeira,  the  befl:  red  is 
a  fort  of  Tent. 

The  town  ftands  under  the  fhelter  of 
three  fteep  lofty  hills,  which  extend  a 
considerable  way  into  the  country :  thefe 

hills 
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hills  from  their  fhape,  are  called  the 
Table-land,  the  Sugar-loaf,  and  the 
Lion’s-rump,  the  fird  of  which  before  a 
gale  of  wind,  is  always  covered  with  a 
thick  cloud,  which  the  people  call  the 
devil’s  table-cloth;  it  is  an  infallible 
fign,  that  within  twelve  hours  at  mod, 
the  wind  will  blow  ftrong  off  the  land, 
the  wind  lads  perhaps  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  it  ceafes  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then,  after  the  fame  fign,  begins  to  blow 
again :  it  is  almod  a  continual  hi^h 

.  D 

wind;  not  however  fo  turbulent,  but  that 
that  Ihips  ride  very  fafe  at  anchor  nine 
months  in  the  year  in  the  Bay ;  which  is 
formed  by  a  little  ifland  oppofite,  called 
Penguin  ifland. 

In  the  winter  months,  which  are 
June,  July,  and  Auguft,  any  fhip  which 
arrives  is  obliged  to  put  into  another 
bay  about  eight  miles  to  the  eadward  of 
the  cape,  and  called  Cape  Falfo,  or  Falfe 
Bay. 


The 
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The  Dutch  are  of  opinion  that  the 

high  winds  are  a  great  bleffing ;  for  fay 
they,  the  climate  is  hot,  and  we  ftand  fo 
very  low,  that  a  common  breeze  could 
not  reach  us,  and  the  place  would  be 
very  unhealthy.  As  it  is,  they  enjoy  a 
competent  fhare  of  health,  having  but 
few  fickly  people  amongft  them;  and  yet 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  their  lives  in 
general  do  not  exceed  fifty  years,  and 
vaft  numbers  die  between  forty  and  fifty, 
fo  that  a  very  old  man  or  woman  is 

really  a  wonder. 

The  fmall  pox  when  it  happens 
amongft  them,  which  is  perhaps  once  in 
ten,  or  feven  years,  is  a  moft  dreadful 
calamity,  the  devaflation  it  makes  ex¬ 
ceeds  belief ;  whole  families,  parents, 
children,  and  flaves  are  fomctimes  car¬ 
ried  off  by  it :  it  fpreads  itfelf  all  over 
the  country  ;  and  people  fhut  themfelves 
up  from  their  neighbours,  to  eicape  the 
peftilence. 


The 
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The  Dutch  aver  that  the  climate  is 
particularly  unfavorable  to  the  fmall 
pox  :  but  I  cannot  attribute  the  morta¬ 
lity  fo  much  to  that  caufe,  as  to  two 
others ;  firft,  their  utter  ignorance  in 
managing  the  diforder;  and  fecondly, 
the  improper  ftate  of  body  they  are 
always  in  to  receive  it ;  being  moftly  fat 
grofs  people,  occafioned  partly  by  their 
diet  (for  they  drefs  their  victuals  with  a 
vaft  quantity  of  greafe  and  butter,  and 
the  children  live  in  the  fame  manner) 
and  partly  by  their  want  of  exerciie, 
which  they  ufe  very  little  of ;  for  altho’ 
the  Dutch  are  naturally  oeconomitis  and 
careful,  they  are  not  in  this  country 
active,  but  the  labor  is  left  entirely  to 

j 

the  (laves. 

\  \ 

The  interior  parts  of  this  country, 

which  by  ail  accounts  arc  fine,  are  fel- 
dom  vifued  by  travellers:  but  the  Dutch 
have  farms  to  the  diftance  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  The  people  who  live  at 
them  travel  every  year  to  the  Cape  with 
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the  produce  of  their  farms,  corn,  but¬ 
ter,  fruits,  &c.  &c. ;  they  travel  in  co¬ 
vered  waggons  with  eight  horfes,  and 
are  three  or  four  weeks  upon  the  road. 
Notwithftanding  theie  people  are  unpro¬ 
tected,  and  every  family  very  aidant 
from  any  of  their  own  country,  they 
live  in  peace  and  fafety ;  without  any 
interruption  from  the  Hottentots. 

At  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  up  the  country  are  natural 
hot  baths,  which  the  Dutch  hold  in  hioh 
efteem  for  the  cure  of  almoft  all  difor- 
ders;  but  it  feems  they  have  ever  been 
fatal  to  the  Engliffi  who  have  tried  them. 
Nothing  but  real  neceffity,  I  think,  can 
induce  any  perfon  to  undertake  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  fo  much  difficulty  and  fatigue; 
the  only  method  of  getting  there  is  in 
covered  waggons,  with  very  few  conve¬ 
niences  on  the  road,  partly  through  a 
•  wild  country  which  is  infefted  by  tigers, 
leopards,  &c.  &c.  and  fome  danger  from 
Haves  efcaped  from  their  matters,  who 

have 
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have  taken  fhelter  in  thefe  wilds,  and  arc 
rendered  defperate  by  their  unhappy 
fituation. 


I  am,  &c.  &c. 


Letter  XIV. 


HE  Cape  is  an  abfolute  contrail 


to  the  laft  we  came  from ■,  and  ha* 


ving  been  there,  makes  us  more  fenfiblc 
of  the  liberty  of  doing  whatever  we 
pleafe,  and  going  wherever  we  have  a 
mind.  The  Dutch  police  is  admirable ! 
ceconomy,  regularity,  and  decency,  are 
the  effects  of  it. 

The  chief  officers  are  the  governor, 
deputy,  or  (as  they  call  it)  fecond  go¬ 
vernor,  and  the  fifcall;  a  very  fmall 
number  of  foldiers,  commanded  by 'an 
officer  who  has  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel:  the  governor  has  been  here 


abun 
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abundance  of  years,  and  has  raifed  by 
(low  degrees  from  a  private  foldier  to 
his  prefent  rank;  moft  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  born  here,  and  here  moft  of 
them  will  be  buried  :  not  having,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  either  inclination  or  abilities  to 
go  to  Europe  :  they  are  moft  of  them 
connected,  and  doubly  connected  here, 
by  marriages  and  intermarriages ;  they 
have  houfes  and  land,  their  gains  are 
not  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  return  to 
the  mother-country  with  fortunes ;  but 
certain,  and  lufficient  to  enable  them 
to  live  with  comfort  here,  where  they  are 
blefied  with  a  moderate  government,  and 
a  delightful  climate. 


I  never  was  in  a  place  where  people 
feemed  to  enjoy  fo  much  comfort; 
few  are  very  rich,  none  miferably  poor  ; 
great  riches  would  be  ufelefs,  as  they  have 
no  means  of  fpending ;  thole  who  have 
juft  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  therewith 
content,  becaufe  they  never  expefted 
more;  their  ideas  and  their  wants  are 
few,  and  there  is  t!?at  happy  conftitu- 

tional 
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tional  dulnefs  in  the  Dutch,  which  keeps 
them  perfectly  fatisfied  without  either 
bufinefs  or  pleafures  to  occupy  their 
minds. 

The  women  are  rather  more  aftive: 
delicacy  is  not  the  chara&eriftic  of  the 
Dutch  females,  but  they  are  decent* 
plump,  healthy,  and  chearfuL 

„  Conftantia,  a  place  vifited  by  all 
{hangers,  is  a  neat  Dutch  farm,  about 
eight  miles  from  the  Cape,  remarkable 
for  making  very  rich  wines  both  red 
and  white,  which  are  much  efteemed 
every  where,  both  on  account  of  the 
richnefs  and  fcarcity  :  The  grapes,  it 
teems,  of  this  vine-yard,  owing  to  fome- 
thing  particular  in  the  foil,  are  fuperior 
to  any  other  in  the  country. 


Let- 
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Letter  XV. 

I 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Feb.  1765'. 
Othing  can  be  more  agreeable  to 


X  H  the  people  of  this  place,  than 
the  amval  of  an  Englifh  fhip,  as  ir  caufes 
h  circulation  of  money,  and  indeed  it  is 
chiefly  by  the  Englifh  that  moft  pcoo'e  in 
the  town  are  fupported ;  not  only  by  taking 
the  Captains,  Paffengers,  &c.  to  board 
at  their  houfes,  but  by  furnifhing  the 
fhips  with  proviflon.  A  great  many 
French  fhips  likewife  flop  here,  and  all 
the  Dutch  paffing  to  and  from  India; 
but  for  the  lalt  they  are  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  according  to  certain  prices,  ftipulat- 
ed  by  the  Dutch  company,  and  as  neither 
tue  Dutch  or  French  lpend  their  money 
fo  freely  as  the  Englifh,  of  courfe  they 
are  not  fo  defirable  <niefts. 

O 

« 

Thecuftom  is  to  pay  a  rix-dollar  daily 

for  each  perfon’s  board  and  lodging,  for 

which  they  are  provided  with  every  tiling, 


F 
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the  tables  are  plentiful,  the  houfes  are  dean, 
and  the  people  obliging,  and  what  makes 
it  extremely  comfortable,  is,  that  moft  of 
them  fpeak  Englifh  *,  French  is  likewife 
fpoken  by  many ;  fo  that  foreigners  find 
themfelves  more  at  home  in  this  port 
than  can  be  imagined. 

Let  ter  XVI. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  Feb .  1765. 

rnpHE  fervants  of  the  Dutch,  except 
jE  a  very  few  Hottentots,  are  all 
fiaves,  brought  originally  from  different 
parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  What  feems 
extraordinary  is,  that  they  do  not  learn 
to  talk  Dutch,  but  the  Dutch  people 
learn  their  dialed,  which  is  called  Portu- 
guefe  *,  and  is  a  corruption  of  that  .lan¬ 
guage,  feme  of  them  are  called  Malays 
or  Malay nefe,  brought  irom  the  country 
of  Malacca,  and  the  iflands  to  the  eaft- 
ward  of  India,  fubject  to  the  Dutch  com¬ 
pany 
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pany.  Thefe  Daves  differ  from  the  others 
in  the  flatnefs  of  their  faces,  the  length 
of  their  eyes,  and  the  diftance  of  die 
eyes  from  each  other  j  they  are  likewife 
lefs  black,  but  more  of  a  pale  yellow. 
This  caft  of  people  are  remarkable  for  the 
violence  of  their  paffions,  and  are  to  the 
utmoft  degree  revengeful ;  a  melancholy 
inftance  of  their  violence  has  happened 
lately.  One  of  them  being  offended  with 
his  mailer,  gave  himlelf  up  to  the  fury 
of  his  paflion,  and  as  the  term  is,  run 
a  muck ,  a  thing  which  is  not  unufual. 
x  he  Drit  hep  he  tooK  was  to  intoxicate 
himfelf  with  opium,  then  letting  his  lone- 
hair  loofe  about  him,  he  Tallied  out  with 
a  knife  in  his  hand,  running  ftrait  for¬ 
ward,  to  flab  every  man,  woman,  child, 
01  animal  which  he  met  with  fortunately, 

only  one  perfon  was  killed  before  he  was 
taken  ;  but  the  execution  which  followed, 
was  the  molt  cruel  that  could  be  invented 
by  the  art  of  man :  a  lingering  death 
upon  the  rack,  with  the  application  of 

burning  inftruments  in  a  manner  too 
mocking  to  repeat.  ' 

F  2 
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Letter  XVII. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  March  176 

I  Have  purpofely  deferred  giving  you 
any  account  of  the  natives  of  this 
country,  the  Hottentots,  till  I  could  be 
allured  that  the  ftrange  accounts  I  heard 
of  them  were  true ;  my  eyes  have  con¬ 
vinced  me,  that  fome  of  them  are,  and 
others  I  have  from  good  authority. 

They  are  by  nature  tolerably  white, 
and  not  unhandfome,  but  as  foon  as  a 
child  is  born,  they  rub  it  all  over  with  oil, 
and  lay  it  in  the  fun  ;  this  they  repeat  till 
it  becomes  brown  :  and  always  break  the 

i 

infant’s  nofe,  lb  that  it  lays  dole  to  its 
face  ;  as  they  grow  up,  they  continue 
conllantly  to  rub  themfelves  with  oil  or 
greafe,  and  by  degrees  become  almofl:  a 
jet  black;  this  it  leems  they  da  to 
ftrengthen  themfelves. 


Their 
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Their  drefs  is  the  fkins  of  beads  quite 
undreffed,  > one  they  tie  over  their 
fhoulders,  and  another  round  their  wade 
by  way  of  apron  •,  their  wrids,  ankles, 
and  wades,  are  ornamented  with  glafs- 
beads,  bits  of  tobacco  pipes,  pieces  of 
brafs,  and  fuch  kind  of  trumpery,  and 
fometimes  even  the  dried  entrails  of 
beads. 

Their  only  riches  is  in  cattle,  and 
their  employment  feeding  them  ^  except 
the  hunting  of  wild  beads,  at  which 
they  are  exceedingly  expert ;  the  fkins 
they  condantly  bring  to  the  town,  and 
barter  with  the  Dutch  for  trumpery 
beads,  &c.  &c.  or  fpirituous  liquors,  of 
which  they  are  exceffively  fond. 

Drukennefs  and  gluttony  are  the  vices 
to  which  they  are  mod  addicted  ;  having 
no  moderation  in  either  eating  or  drink¬ 
ing,  but  whenever  it  is  in  their  power, 
indulge  themfelves  in  either  to  the  greated 
excefs,  devouring  as  much  at  a  meal,  as 
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would  be  fufficient  for  days,  feldom 
leaving  off  while  there  is  any  thing  left 

to  eat  or  dunk  :  they  then  lay  down  in 

•*  > 

their  hovels  till  pinched  again  by  hunger. 

They  have  no  fuperiority  amongft 
them  but  the  chiefs  which  are  chofen 
when  they  make  war,  which  one  nation 
of  Hottentots  often  does  againft  another, 
though  never  againft  the  Dutch  ;  but 
thefe  chiefs  have  no  diftineftion  in  their 
manner  of  living,  for  they  have  not  the 
lead  idea  of  the  grandeur,  or  what  all  other 
people  efteem  the  necefiaries,  of  life. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether  they 
have  any  notion  of  a  deity,  as  nothing 
like  a  religious  ceremony  is  ever  obferved 
amongft  them  :  but  moft  of  the  Dutch 
are  of  opinion  that  they  worfhip  the  fun; 
a  very  natural  conjecture,  for  although 
they  appear  hardly  a  degree  above  the 
brute  creation,  ftill  one  muft  allow  they 
have  the  faculty  of  thinking,  confequent- 
ly  muft  attribute  the  earth,  the  (ley,  and 
all  about  them,  to  lome  fuperior  power. 

I  The 
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The  fun  is  the  molt  glorious  object  we 
behold,  and  the  molt  likely  to  infpire  awe 
and  reverence  into  thole  who  are  not 
informed,  .that  it  is  only  one,  of  the 
many  wonderful  works  of  die  Almighty. 

They  have  no  books  or  letters  of  any 
kind,  their  language  confining  chiefly  in 
ligns,  nodding  the  head,  and  an  undiftinft 
rattling  in  the  throat. 

The  cuftom  in  regard  to  their  old  peo¬ 
ple  is  truly  Shocking  :  whenever  they 
come  to  fuch  an  age  as  to  be  unable  to 
fupport  themfelves,  their  relations  convey 
them  to  fome  diftance,  and  let  them  ftarve 
to  death.  In  all  other  reipefts  they  are 
the  molt  quiet  inoffenfive  people  in  the 
world. 

They  fometimes  become  fervants  to 
the  Dutch,  and  behave  perfectly  well 
their  honeity  may  be  depended  upon  for 
any  thing  but  liquor,  but  they  have  all* 
both  men  and  women,  fuch  a  Itrong  na¬ 
tural  propenfity  to  intoxication,  that  it  is 

*  4 
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never  to  be  conquered  :  thofe  who  are 
fervants  alter  their  appearance,  and  drefs 
like  (laves,  but  fometimes  return  among 
their  own  people,  and  to  their  own 
manners, 


Letter  XVIII. 

P onch  cherry ,  June  1 7  6  £ . 

rFUE  (hip  we  came  in  (topped  at 
-J“~  Nagapa  am,  a  Dutch  (ettlement 
on  the  coait  o (  Coromandel,  this  drib 
fpecimcn  1  had  of  India  rather  (urpriled 
titan  pa.aled  rue  ,  1  could  not  be  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  vait  numbers  of  black  people 
who  flocked  to  the  (I  ore  on  my  h r it  ar¬ 
rival ;  although  I  mult  acknowledge, 
that  they  were  lo  far  from  being  terrible 
in  their  appearance,  that  at  firft  fjoht  I 
believed  them  all  to  be  women,  from  the 
effeminacy  both  of  their  perions  and 
dicls,  [lie  long  white  jemrners  and  tur- 

bands 
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bands  appear  fo  truly  feminine  to  {Iran- 
gers.  But  the  almoft  ftark-nakednef$ 
of  the  lowed:  clafs  is  dill  more  diiguding. 

On  our  arrival,  we  found  the  place 
in  the  g  reate d  confufion,  on  account 
of  the  elopement  of  the  Governor,  who 
had  juft  made  his  tic  ape  on  board  an 
EngliOi  veffel,  in  which  he  went  to  Ma- 
drals,  and  put  himlelf  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Englifti  Governor  there:  he  ' 
was  fcarcely  milled,  when  another  Go¬ 
vernor  arrived  from  Batavia,  with  full 
powers  to  lend  his  predecefibr  mere  under 
guard.  On  finding  he  had  left  the  place, 
the  Dutch  had  the  barbarity  to  treat  his 
lady  in  the  moft  unkind  manner,  leized 
the  furniture  of  her  houfe,  and  put  her- 
left  and  children  in  pnion  under  ftridt 
Confinement. 

Various  were  the  opinions  relative  to 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  late  Governor, 
but  1  fhali  not  trouble  you  with  fuch  unin- 
terefting  particulars,  furtha  than  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  from  this  converfation  1  have 

learned 
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learned,  that  his  fate  is  not  an  uncommon 
one  :  and  likewiie,  that  the  policy  of  the 
Dutch  company  is  as  follows:  whenever 
a  Governor  has  acquired  a  great  fortune, 
they  call  him  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  railed  ;  and  it  has 
always  been  in  their  power  to  find  fome 
heavy  charge  againft  their  Governors 
which  merited  punifhment;  but  the  rigid- 
dels  of  juftice  has  always  been  /often  ed, 
by  a  forfeiture  of  half,  or  two  thirds  of 
the  fortune.  Judge  then,  how  much  thefe 
lovers  of  juftice  muft  be  mortified!  that 
a  delinquent  fhould  efcape  their  hands 
unpunished. 

The  Dutch  governments  in  India  arc 
not  as  the  Englifh,  independent  of  each 
other  ;  but  fubjeet  to  the  General  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  to  whom  they  are  accountable ;  he 
is  perhaps  the  greateft  and  moil  powerful 
fubjedt  in  the  world. 

I  am  now  writing  from  Pondicherry: 
the  ruinous  Hate  of  this  once  fine  place, 
fills  my  mind  with  a  lore  of  pleafing  me¬ 
lancholy  , 
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choly ;  one  feds  a  kind  of  reverence 
and  pity  for  ruined  grandeur,  even  in 
things  inanimate  :  a  fmall  part  of  the  pa¬ 
lace  remains  {landing,  but  not  more  than 
two  houfes  in  the  whole  town,  and  thofe, 
as  well  as  the  noble  fortifications,  in  a 
fluttered  condition. 

I  cannot  help  figuring  to  myfelf  the 
fituation  of.  its  inhabitants  during  the 
fiege,  their  property  deilroyed,  their 
houfes  laid  walle,  widows  bewailing  the 
lofs  ot  their  hulbands,  and  mothers  of 
their  children ! 

But  they  had  this  confolation,  that 
when  conquered,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  merciful  enemy  ;  the  Englifb,  ever 
merciful  as  brave,  never  fhewed  it  more 
than  on  this  occafien.  Private  property 
was  as  much  as  poffible  fecured,  the 
French  families  were  received  at  Ma- 
drafs,  and  treated  with  the  grcateft  kind- 
»efs. 


They 
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1  hey  enjoyed  3  ike  wife  another  privi¬ 
lege,  which  they  received  from  heaven; 
I  mean  the  conftitutional  gayete  de  ccsur 
peculiar  to  the  French  nation,  by  which 
ihey  foon  forgot  their  lodes  and  their 
griefs,  and  the  found  of  a  fiddle  as 
ufual  fummoned  them  to  the  fprightly 
dance* 

Lett  er  XIX. 


Mactrafsy  or  Fort  Si.  George ,  June  1763.  • 

'ir  TOU  will  congratulate  me  on  being 

V  7  . 

at  laft  arrived  in  India,  and  in 
an  Enerlifh  fettlement ;  but  it  is  only  for 
2  few  days,  I  (hall  then  return  again  to  the 
ftorniy  ocean  :  in  the  mean  while  I  could 
not  omit  giving  you  fome  little,  though 
imp  rf eft  account  it  muft  be,  of  this  town; 
which  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pafs 
over  without  faying  fomething  in  praife 
cf,  as  it  is  without  exception  the  prettied: 

place 
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place  I  ever  faw.  Madrafs  is  built  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  Englilh  ;  it  is  ftrongly  for* 
tilled  ;  and  the  walls  and  works,  as  well 
as  the  barracks  for  the  army,  the  ftorc- 
houfes,  and  every  other  public  building* 
are  fo  calculated  as  to  be  both  convenient, 
and  an  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  place. 

The  town  is  laid  out  in  Greets  and 
Squares  ;  the  houfes  neat  and  pretty, 
many  of  them  large;  in  all  the  good 
houfes  the  apartments  are  up  ftairs,  and 
all  on  one  floor ;  the  rooms  are  large 
and  very  lofty ;  molt  of  the  houfes  are 
built  with  a  varend&r,  which  is  a  terrace 
on  a  level  with  the  rooms  in  the  front, 
and  fometimes  in  the  back  part  of  the 
houfe,  fupported  by  pillars  below,  and  a 
roof  above  fupported  likewife  by  pillars, 
with  rails  round  to  lean  on.  The  varm- 
dars  give  a  handfome  appearance  to  the 
houfes  on  the  out-fide,  and  are  of  great  ufe, 
keeping  out  the  fun  by  day,  and  in  the 
evenings  are  cool  and  pleafant  to  fit  in.  But 
what  gives  the  greateft  elegance  to  the 
houfes  is  a  material  peculiar  to  the  place; 

it 

t  • 
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it  is  a  cement  or  plafter  call’d  cbannam , 
made  of  the  fhells  of  a  very  large  fpecies 
of  oyfters  found  on  this  coaft;  thefe  fhells 
v/hen  burnt,  pounded,  and  mixed  with 
water,  form  the  ftrongeft  cement  ima¬ 
ginable  :  if  it  is  to  be  ufed  as  plafter, 
they  mix  it  with  whites  of  eggs,  milk, 
and  fotne  other  ingredients ;  when  dry, 
it  is  as  hard,  and  very  near  as  beautiful, 
as  marble;  the  rooms,  ftair-cafes,  &c. 
are  covered  with  it. 

\ 

A  fhort  diftance  from  the  town  is  a 
fmall  elegant  houie  and  garden,  where 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot  fometimes  refides ; 
the  heat  of  the  climate  admits  of  an 
open  airy  ftile  of  building,  which  is 
pleafing  to  the  eye ;  a  roof  fupported 
with  pillars  is  more  elegant  than  a  wall 
with  windows  and  doors;  befides,  the 
rooms  being  unincumbered  with  chim- 
nies,  makes  it  more  eafy  to  lay  them  out 
in  uniformity:  the  cook  rooms  are  always 
at  forne  diftance,  and  they  have  no  fer- 
vants  apartments. 


A  little 


♦ 


-  *  .  ,  » •  *'r  •  '* 

' 
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A  little  without  the  walls  of  Madraft 
is  the  black  town,  where  are  (hops  of 
all  forts,  and  where  all  the  menial  fer- 
vants  belonging  to  the  Englifli  re  fide ; 
for  they  are  fuch  ftrict  obfervers  of  their 
religion,  the  tenets  of  which  I  (hall 
hereafter  be  better  able  to  inform  you 
of,  that  they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
and  are  even  unwilling  to  deep,  in  their 
mailers  houfes :  and  it  it  happens  that 
they  are  obliged  to  remain  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  without 
going  home,  they  fail  rather  than  eat  or 
drink  with  any  but  thole  of  their  own  caft* 

The  Engiifh  boaft  much  of  a  delight- 

^  o 

ful  mount  about  ten  miles  diftant,  where 
the  Governor  and  others  have  garden 
houfes,  which  they  fay  are  both  cool  and 
elegant.  But  let  not  what  I  have  faid 
lead  you  to  fuppofe,  that  any  thing  here 
is  equal  to  the  noble  edifices  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  I  only  mean,  that  there  is  a  neat- 
nefs,  and  a  uniform  fimplicity  throughout 
the  whole  ol  this  town,  which  cannot 
fail  of  being  univerfally  pleafing. 


The 
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The  mode  of  living,  from  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  fervants,  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  other  circumftances,  is  fo 
exti aordinai  y,  tnar  I  can  fcarcely  believe 
myfelf  amongit  Englilh  people:  I  am 
not  at  prelent  cjuahhed  10  give  you  a 
particular  account  of  it :  therefore,  I 
fhall  only  lay  that  they  are  expenlive  in 
hories,  carriages,  palengneens,  and  num¬ 
bers  oi  lervants ;  are  fond  of  entertain¬ 
ments,  drefs,  and  pleaiure  ;  Sociable  with 
each  other,  hoi p> liable  and  civil  to  Itran- 
gers. 

The  heat  here  is  cxcefTive,  but  the  cli¬ 
mate  for  India  is  efteemed  healthy,  and 
people  frequently  come  here  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  their  health  from  Bengal;  for  the 
foil  is  dry,  and  the  benefit  of  the  lea  breeze, 
which  conflantly  blows  from  between 
twelve  and  one  at  noon  till  the  fame 
time  at  night,  is  a  great  advantage :  as 
foon  as  the  wind  comes  from  the  fea  the 
whole  air  is  changed,  and  though  hot, 
lefs  fo  than  before.  The  other  twelve 
hours  it  blows  off  the  land. 


The 
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The  night  air  is  fo  dry,  that  people 
frequently  fleep  without  any  cover,  on 
the  tops  of  their  houfes,  which  are  flat 
roofed,  and  find  no  inconvenience 
from  it. 

I  am  detained  here  by  the  tremen¬ 
dous  furf,  which  for  thefe  two  days  has 
been  mountains  high :  and  it  is  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  on  this  coaft,  even  with 
very  little  wind,  the  furf  is  often  fo 
high  that  no  boat  dares  venture  through 
it :  indeed  it  is  always  high  enough  to  be 
frightful. 

Till  I  have  the  pleafure  to  addrefs  you 
from  Bengal, 


I  am,  See.  Sec. 
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Letter  XX. 


Calcutta,  Augujl  1765.- 


T  length  I  have  the  fatisfaftion  to 


.1  \  inform  you  of  our  arrival  at  Cal¬ 
cutta.  The  voyage  from  Madras,  fhort 
as  it  is,  is  a  dangerous  one  ;  for  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  is  a 
very  difficult  piece  of  navigation,  on 
account  of  the  many  iflands,  cut  out  by 
the  numberlefs  branches  of  the  river; 
many  of  which  branches  are  really  great 
rivers  themfelves,  and  after  fiveeping 
through  and  fertilizing  the  different  parts 
of  feveral  provinces,  there  difembogue 
themfelves,  with  great  force,  and  the 
roaring  noife  of  many  waters. 

Befides  there  are  a  number  of  fanci 
banks,  which,  from  the  prodigious  force 
of  the  waters,  change  their  fituation. 
'Therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  have  a  pilot 
well  fkilled  in  the-  different  channels; 


bur 
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but  as  fuch  are  not  always  to  be  had, 
many  fhips  are  thereby  endangered,  and 
fometimes  loft. 


Letter  XXI. 


Calcutta ,  Jpril  1766, 

AST  night,  or  rather  early  this 
^  morning,  we  had  for  the  firft  time 
fince  my  arrival,  what  is  called  a  North - 
ivefter ,  which  are  very  frequent  in  the  hot 
feafon  ;  a  Northwefier  is  a  violent  ftorm 
of  wind  from  that  quarter,  attended  with 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  :  the  loud- 
nefs  of  the  thunder,  the  terrible  flafhes 
of  lightning,  the  roaring  of  the  wind, 
which  carries  all  before  it,  and  the  de¬ 
luge  of  rain,  are  altogether  tremendous : 
it  appeared  as  if  every  crack  of  thunder 
muft  tear  the  roof  of  the  houfe  I  was  in 
from  end  to  end. 


G  2 
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The  tempeft  being  fpent,  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  azure  morn,  and  the  radi¬ 
ant  fun ;  which,  tempered  by  the  coolnefs 
of  the  earth,  formed  fome  hours  of  the 
mod  delightful  climate  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  but  was  too  foon  followed  by  excef- 
fiveheat,  for  after  every  Northwefter  the 
heat  fenfibly  increafes  till  the  rains  com¬ 
mence.  Every  one  now  begins  to  look 
forward  to  that  feafon,  wifhing  it  was 
come. 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  fun  is 
a  melancholy  reflection  ;  the  number  of 
fudden  deaths  amongft  the  Englifh,  and 
the  caution  they  are  obliged  to  ufe  to 
preferve  life,  makes  this  feafon  very  un¬ 
comfortable  ;  and  when  it  happens,  as  it 
fometimes  does,  that  the  rains  are  late 
before  they  fet  in,  the  mortality  exceeds 
belief. 

The  illnefs  of  which  moil  people  die, 

is  what  is  called  here,  a  Pucker  fever, 

which 
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which  frequently  carries  a  perfon  off  in 
a  few  hours ;  the  phyficians  efteem  it  the 
higheft  degree  of  putridity.  But  fome 
have  more  lingering  illnefs,  fuch  as  bile 
in  the  ftomach,  which  indeed  is  a  difor- 
der  very  few  are  entirely  exempt  from 
in  thefe  cafes  :  the  intenfe  heat  relaxes 
the  coats  of  the  ftomach  fo  as  to  prevent 
digeftion,  which  occafions  much  illnefs, 
and  oft-times  death. 

It  is  frequently  faid,  though  very  un- 
juftly,  that  this  climate  never  kills  the 
Englifh  ladies;  and,  indeed,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  women  do  not  fo  often  die 
of  violent  fevers  as  men,  which  is  no 
wonder,  as  we  live  more  temperately, 
and  expofe  ourfelves  lefs  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  ;  and  perhaps,  the  tendernefs  of 
our  conftitutions  fometimes  prevents  the 
violence  of  the  dilorder,  and  occafions  a 
lingering,  inftead  of  a  fudden,  death 
But  moft  Englifh  women  labor  under  the 
oppreffion  of  weak  nerves,  flow  fevers, 
and  bile  :  the  diforders  I  have  mentioned, 
and  the  continual  perfpiration,  foon  de- 

G  3  ftroys 
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ftroys  the  rofes  on  the  cheeks  of  the 
young  and  beautiful,  and  gives  them  a 
pale  yellow  complexion, 

I  fat  down  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  weather  and  climate,  which  infen- 
fibly  led  me  to  the  confequences  of  it : 
every  thing  but  cold  is  in  extremes  here, 
the  heat  is  intenfe,  the  rains  floods,  the 
winds  hurricanes,  and  the  halftones  I 
dare  not  tell  you  how  large,  left  you 
fhould  think  I  take  the  licence  of  a  tra¬ 
veller,  But  what  I  always  behold  with 
reverence  and  awe,  and  at  the  fame  time 
with  pleafure,  is  the  lightning ;  not  an 
evening  pafies  without  it ;  it  is  not  that 
offenfive  glare  of  light  I  have  been  ufed 
to  fee,  but  a  beautiful  fire,  which  plays 
amongft  the  clouds,  and  pafles  from  one 
part  of  the  heavens  to  another,  in  every 
direction,  and  in  every  variety  of  vibra¬ 
tion* 


Let- 
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Letter  XXII. 

Matte  Jill,  September  1766. 

AS  the  rains  were  not  quite  over  when 
we  fet  out  from  Calcutta  on  the 
firft  of  September,  our  progrefs  up  the 
river  was  exceedingly  How;  we  were  a 
fortnight  getting  to  Colfumbuzar,  where 
we  fpent  a  few  days:  at  Coffumbuzar  is 
an  Englifh  fadlory,  where  a  vaft  quan¬ 
tity  of  raw  filk  is  prepared,  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  piece  filk  and  handkerchiefs  are 
made,  befides  (lockings,  gloves,  and 
other  articles ;  the  (lockings,  gloves, 
&c.  are  all  knit  by  men. 

The  company’s  fervants  are  fond  of 
being  appointed  to  thefe  out  fettle- 
ments,  becaufe  it  is  more  advantageous 
than  the  appoinrments  at  Calcutta  •, 
otherwife  perhaps  not  fo  agreeable,  as 
there  are  fometimes  but  three  or  four 
Englifh  amidft  a  number  of  black  peo¬ 
ple. 

G  4  Juft 
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Juft  above  Caffambuzar  is  *  Mot te 
t  Gilh  or  the  lake  of  Pearl,  one  of  the 
prettied  of  the  Mahomedan  palaces,  and 
is  now  the  habitation  of  the  Englilb  refi- 
dent  at  the  Tburbora  .*  the  Jpot  has  its  name 
from  a  lake  of  clear  water,  which  fur- 
rounds  it  on  every  fide,  except  one  fmall 
entrance  j  it  was  made  by  a  former 
Nabob  of  Muxadabdd.  In  cafe  of  war, 
this  was  a  place  of  fecurity  for  his  wives 
and  children  to  retire  to. 

The  buildings  are  in  the  ftile  of  the 
country,  along  the  middle  of  the  ground 
at  certain  diftances,  are  different  fets  of 
apartments,  moft  of  the  rooms  are  fmall 
and  dark  ;  but  what  I  moft  difapprove  of, 
is  the  ufelefs  expence  they  have  been 
at  for  walls,  for  from  every  fet  of 
apartments,  are  extended  two  long  heavy 
walls,  which  reach  on  each  fide  to  the 
water’s  edge ;  this  is  the  take  in  moft  of 
their  palaces  j  the  walls  do  not  anfwer 
the  purpofe  of  our  garden  walls  in  Eng- 

*  Motto,  Pearl.  f  Gill,  a  Lake. 

land 
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land  (for  they  plant  no  fruit  trees  againft 
them)  nor  any  other  purpoie  that  I  can 
conceive,  but  to  divide  the  gardens  into 
fmaller  parts,  and  by  that  means  lefTen 
the  beauty,  and  increale  the  heat. 


The  tnoft  pleafing  amongft  their  build¬ 
ings  are  thofe  in  the  open  ftile,  apart¬ 
ments  which  are  not  furrounded  with  a 
wall,  but  the  roofs  fupported  with  dou¬ 
ble  and  triple  rows  of  light  pillars, 
which  have  a  very  elegant  effect. 


We  may  eafily  fuppofe,  that  the  Nabob 
who  expended  fuch  great  fums  of  money 
to  build,  to  plant,  and  to  dig  that  im- 
menfe  lake,  little  forefaw  that  it  fhould 
ever  become  a  place  of  refidence  for  an 
Englifh  Chief,  to  be  embellilhed  and  al¬ 
tered  according  to  his  tafte,  to  be  defiled 
by  Chriftians,  or  contaminated  by  fwines 
flelh. 


Much  lefs  could  he  forefee  that  his 
fuccelTors  on  the  Mufnud  fhould  be 
obliged  to  court  thefe  Chiefs,  that  they 

fhould 
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fhould  hold  the  Subahfhip  only  as  a  gift 
J 1  om  Lnglifh,  and  be  by  them  main¬ 
tained  in  ail  the  pageantry,  without  any 
of  the  power  of  royalty. 

Immediately  above  Motte  Gill  is 
Muxadabad ,  the  prefent  capital  of  the 
three  provinces,  a  vile  dirty  place  :  the 
palaces  of  the  Nabob,  and  houfes  of  the 
people,  are  built  of  (tone,  with  more 
expence  than  tafte  :  thofe  of  the  common 
held,  of  ftraw  and  bamboo,  fo  low  that 
it  is  difficult  to  Hand  upright  in  them.  In 
this  city  refide  fome  of  the  richeft  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  world. 


Letter  XXIIL 


Monghcir,  OH.  ij66 . 
|Roceeding  up  the  river,  ive  arrived  at 
Mongheir,  which  is  a  very  large 
fort,  and  many  good  buildings  in  it  in 
*  The  Abaci,  or  City  of  Muxacl. 
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the  Indian  ftile,  but  the  fortifications 
are  a  good  deal  fallen  to  decay ;  and  as 
it  now  ferves  as  quarters  for  a  part 
of  the  Englifh  army,  it  undergoes  daily 
alterations. 

The  country  about  it  is  remarkably  fer¬ 
tile,  beautiful,  and  healthy.  About  two 
miles  diftant  is  a  houfe  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  hill,  which  commands  a  vaft 
extent  of  country,  with  every  thing  that 
can  form  a  romantic  and  delightful  prof- 
peft.  On  one  fide,  the  Ganges,  with 
the  near  and  ditfant  rocks  ;  on  the  other, 
the  fort,  numberlefs  hills  and  valleys, 
with  woods,  villages,  corn-fields,  and 
gardens*,  fingle  houfes  and  mofques  Mat¬ 
tered  here  and  there  ;  elephants,  buffalos, 
camels,  and  all  kinds  of  cattle,  which, 
with  the  people,  form  a  moving  land- 
fcape  of  great  variety,  in  miniature. 

This  is  a  delightful  retreat  for  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  troops ;  if  a  breath 
of  air  blows  from  the  heavens,  one  mufl 
fed  it  here. 
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Letter  XXI V. 


Patna ,  November^  1 766. 


WE  found  it  extremely  tedious,  and 
were  almod  a  month  from  Caf- 
.  fambuzar  to  Monghier,  and  to  Patna  ten 
days. 


The  method  of  travelling  by  water  is 
fo  Angular,  that  I  mud  give  you  fome 
account  of  it. 

Jud  before  the  rains  fet  in,  which  is 
about  the  middle  of  July,  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges  begin  to  increafe,  occafioned 
by  the  fnow  on  the  tops  of  the  hills 
from  whence  the  river  iflues  (near  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  from  the  fea)  being 
melted  by  the  fun  ;  as  foon  as  the  rains 
commence  it  hourly  increafes,  pouring 
with  the  mod  impetuous  velocity,  and 
the  river  has  the  appearance  of  a  fea. 
And  in  fome  parts,  where  there  happen 
to  be  rocks,  or  very  high  hills  on  each 

fide 
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fide  pretty  near  the  river,  the  water  being 
there  pent  up,  it  rifes  to  a  prodigious 
height ;  and  the  current  is  fo  ftrong  and 
rapid  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  any 
boat  to  item  it. 

After  about  two  months,  when  the 
violence  of  the  rain  begins  to  fubfide, 
the  water  falls  almofl  as  fuddenly  as  it 
arofe ;  and  that  which  was  of  late  one 
entire  fheet  of  water,  except  perhaps 
fome  tops  of  trees,  now  appears  to  be 
a  fertile  country,  covered  with  woods, 
corn-fields,  and  other  plantations ;  and  the 
different  arms  which  the  river  branches 
into,  form  many  little  iflands,  which  in 
the  rainy  feafon  one  has  no  idea  of. 

Some  of  thofe  little  iflands  produce 
three  and  four  crops  yearly ;  rice,  which 
grows  only  when  it  is  covered  with  water; 
after  that,  corn;  then  water-melons, 
&ff. 

The  progrefs  up  the  Ganges  is  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  flow,  that  the  voyage  frost 

Calcutta 
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Calcutta  to  Allahabad  takes  near  three 
months  to  perform  it  in ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  is  common  to  mo  from  Alla- 

o 

habad  to  Calcutta  in  twenty  days.  When 
a  boat  comes  down  the  river  it  takes 
the  middle  of  the  rapid  dream,  which 
carries  it  down  without  the  help  of  oars 

or  fail ;  but  it  is  extremely  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  many  turnings,  which 
require  a  dextrous  management ;  and 
likewife  from  the  many  fmaller  arms, 
which  difeharge  themfelves  into  the  great 
river,  and  caufe  fuch  an  eddy  from 
the  meeting  of  two  or  three  currents, 
that  the  largeft  biidgcroo  cannot  ftand  it, 
but  is  whirled  round  and  round  like  a 
millfail,  and  fometimes  overfet ;  by 
which  misfortune  many  European  lives 
have  been  loft  *,  as  to  the  black  people, 
they  generally  fvvim  fo  well  as  to  efcape 
to  the  fhore. 

A  budgeroo  is  not  much  unlike  a  city 
barge;  the  covered  part  generally  divided 
into  two  pretty  good  rooms,  and  an  open 
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varander,  carrying  from  ten  to  twenty- 
oars,  and  as  many  men,  called  dandy s \  the 

matter,  who  fleers,  is  called  a  farcing • 

Thefe  fellows  are  very  dextrous  in 
their  way,  and  feem  to  have  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  fifties ;  at  lead  I  muft  look  upon 
them  as  amphibious  animals,  for  the  wa¬ 
ter  appears  to  be  as  much  their  element 
as  the  land  :  in  the  paffage  up  the  river 
they  moftly  tow;  but  when  they  come 
to  a  creek,  of  which  there  are  many 
very  broad,  they  fatten  the  rope  round 
their  wattes,  and,  throwing  themfelves. 
from  the  land,  which  is  often  very  high, 
fwim  acrofs,  dragging  the  badgeroo  after 
them. 

When  the  fqualls  of  wind  and  rain  come 
on,  if  they  can  find  no  place  to  lay  by, 
they  jump  into  the  river,  and  hang  with 
their  hands  upon  the  edge  of  the  boat, 
to  keep  it  tteady,  with  juft  their  inquths 
above  the  water  ;  in  this  manner  they 
continue  till  the  fquall  is  over.  The 

work 
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work  of  cowing,  or,  as  it  is  called,  track¬ 
ing,  is  fometimes  exceedingly  laborious ; 
for  the  banks,  which,  when  the  river  is 
lowered,  are  the  height  of  a  houfe  at 
lead  above  the  water,  are  fo  foftened 
by  the  rains,  that  the  dandies  fink  mid¬ 
leg  at  every  ftep  they  take ;  frequently 
large  pieces  of  the  banks  give  way,  and 
by  their  fall  boats  are  funk  or  over- 
fet. 

Sometimes  they  row;  then  it  is  they 
feem  to  enjoy  themfelves,  finging  all 
together,  with  great  vehemence,  fome 
fongs  peculiar  to  their  employment. 

A  family  has  frequently  two  budgeroos 
befides  boats ;  one  of  the'  boats  is  for 
cookery,  the  others  for  fervants,  provi- 
fions,  furniture,  and  other  neceffaries; 
for  whenever  people  remove  from  one 
place  to  another,  they  are  obliged  to 
carry  all  thefe  things  with  them,  e^en 
palenqucens,  carriages,  and  horfes,  fo 
that  the  troop  of  attendants  of  every  kind 
amounts  to  a  great  number  of  people. 
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When  one  choofes  to  dine,  &c.  the 
ludgerGo  is  flopped,  and  the  boats  which 
are  wanted  come  round  it,  and  the  dinner  is 
ferved  with  as  much  order  as  on  fbore ; 
it  is  furprifing  how  they  can  cook  half  a 
dozen  or  more  dirties,  in  a  boat  only 
defended  from  the  air  by  a  tilt  made  of 
mats. 

Except  in  the  fqualls,  which  are  frequent 
in  the  rainy  feafon,  it  is  a  moft  eafy  me¬ 
thod  of  travelling,  and,  when  a  party  of 

budgeroos  go  together,  very  agreeable. 

* 

When  the  budgeroos  flop  at  night,  the 
dandies  make  their  fires  on  the  fhore,  each 
caft  by  themfelves,  and  boil  their  rice, 
which  is  all  they  live  upon. 


Let* 
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Letter  XXV. 


Patna ,  Nov.  17660 


P  Ravelling  by  land  is  very  inconve 


nient,  and  on  account  of  the  num 


ber  of  attendants  very  expenfive  ;  for  as 
there  are  no  carriage  roads,  the  only  me¬ 
thod  is  i npalenqueens.' 

Therefore  it  is  neceffary,  before  any 
perfon  fets  out  on  a  journey,  to  have  re¬ 
lief  of  bearers  laid  at  certain  diftances ; 
which  is  done  by  giving  notice  to  an  of¬ 
ficer  for  that  purpofe,  who  fends  orders 
to  all  the  fouzdars,  which  are  governors 
of  difirifts,  and  are  anfwerable  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  people  they  provide. 

There  are  no  inns  upon  the  road,  or 
other  convenient  places  to  flop  at  *,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  necefiary  to  have  two  fets  of 
tents,  that  the  one  fet  may  be  advancing 
for  the  reception  of  the  travellers,  while 
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they  repofe  themfelves  in  the  others.  As 
the  journies  by  land  are  moftly  made  in 
the  hot  feafon  when  the  rivers  are  dry, 
they  generally  travel  by  night,  and  lay  by 
in  the  heat  of  the  day. 


Letter  XXVI. 


Ockapoor  is  a  pleafant  village  on  the 


j|  banks  of  the  Ganges,  about  three 
miles  above  Patna  ;  in  it  at  prefent  are 
cantonments  for  about  a  third  part  of  the 
Englifh  army  :  thefe  temporary  canton¬ 
ments  are  fmall  houfes  called  iungaloes , 
made  of  draw  and  bamboo.  About  four 
miles  farther  up  the  river,  at  a  place 
called  Dinapoor,  the  company  is  carrying 
on  a  confiderable  building,  which  is  to 
contain  barracks  and  accommodations 
for  the  troops,  and  to  be  the  head  quar¬ 
ters  in  this  province. 


H  2 
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Pdtiia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Eahar ,  is  a  very  large  fortified  town, 
built  clofe  on  the  banks  of  the  Garfo-es 
the  town  and  fuburbs  not  lefs  than  five 
miles  in  length  ;  but  the  breadth  is  in  no 
proportion,  being  in  fome  parts  not  more 
than  a  fingle  ftreet ;  for  in  this  climate 
every  one  is  defirous  of  being  near  the 
river.  There  is  a  fort  and  many  large 
Hone  buildings  in  the  Indian  (tile  ;  but 
the  greateft  part  of  the  town  is  compofed 
of  ft  raw  huts,  which  make  a  miferable 
appearance.  The  ftreets  are  moftly  ex¬ 
tremely  narrow,  and  as  none  of  them  arc 
paved,  the  town  is  intolerably  dirty  in 
the  rainy  feafon,  and  dully  in  the  dry. 

Patna  is  a  place  of  very  great  traffic. 
The  Englilh  company  have  one  of  their 
molt  confiderable  factories  there,  where 
they  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  falt-petre, 
befides  opium,  fait,  bettlenut,  and  tobacco., 
which  are  the  chief  branches  of  commerce 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The 
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The  French  and  Dutch  have  likewiie 
factories  there. 

Carpets  are  manufactured  in  the  piace, 
and  a  coarfe  fort  of  painted  callicos,  fi¬ 
gured  table-linen,  and  fome  very  ordi¬ 
nary  wrought  muflins.  Patna  is  tamo  u  s 
for  *  hookers  which  are  laid  to  be  made 
better  here  than  in  any  part  of  India,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  part  called  the  chillim ,  or 
the  cover  for  the  fire  ;  fome  ot  them  are 
copper  inlaid  with  filver,  of  moil:  curious 
workmanfhip.  They  have  various  other 
trades,  for  fuch  manufactories  as  are 
ufeful  in  the  country. 

The  houfes  being  built  of  draw  is  the 
caufe  of  frequent  fires  in  the  towns,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  cold  feafon,  for  then  the 
people  make  a  little  fire  in  their  huts  to 
warm  themfelves  by  ;  and  from  their  na¬ 
tural  heavinefs  they  fail  afleep  near  it, 
which  often  cofts  not  only  their  own  lives, 
but  many  others :  and  this  calamity  fee  ms 
more  peculiar  to  Patna  than  any  other 

*  The  Indian  finoaking-pipe. 
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place,  for  fires  have  not  only  happened 
there  oftener,  but  with  greater  violence* 

In  a  late  fire,  a  great  number  of  Ma¬ 
homed  ans  retired  to  a  mofqtte,  fuperfti- 
tioufly  believing  that  it  would  be  an  afy- 
lum  from  the  flames  j  but  the  unhappy 
viftims  did  not  find  it  fo,  for  although 
the  mofque,  which  was  of  ftone,  did  not 
blaze,  it  heated  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  poor  creatures  were  fcorched  to 
death. 

A  Mahomed  an  of  fome  rank  who  re- 
fides  in  the  town  being  abfent  for  the  day, 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  his  *  zanannab 
burned,  wherein  were  his  women  and 
children  to  the  number  of  twenty  perfons: 
the  women  knew  their  danger,  but,  either 
dreading  the  jealous  rage  of  their  huf- 
bands,  or  the  difgrace  of  being  expofed 
in  public,  did  not  attempt  to  make  their 
efcape,  and  periihed. 

The  Englifn  fadtory  was  burned  down, 
and  may  fuffered  in  their  effects :  as  to 
*  The  womens  apartment,  Seraglio, 
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the  black  people,  the  deftruftion  was 
o-reat  to  their' houfes  and  their  goods,  and 
feveral  hundreds  of  them  loft  their  lives. 

All  this  calamity  feems  to  give  them 
no  caution  to  guard  againft  the  like  in 
future,  for  ftill  fires  are  conftantly  blear¬ 
ing  out;  and  when  they  find  themfelves 
furrounded  by  the  flames,  they  are 
fo  overpowered  by  the  diftrefs  it  occufions, 
that  they  ftand  looking  on  each  other 
with  terror  and  aftonifhment,  and  are  fo 
far  from  taking  any  pains  to  prevent  the 
fire  from  fpreading,  that  many  of  them 
are  not  able  to  remove  themfelves  or  their 
children  from  the  danger. 

I 

The  country  around  Patna  is  flat  and 
open,  a  dry  foil  and  tolerably  healthy  ; 
but  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  hot  winds 
particularly  difagreeable,  coming  for  fome 
hundred  miles  over  a  country,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  is  burning  fand,  it  increafes 
in  heat  as  it  pafles,  bringing  along  im- 
menfe  clouds  of  duft. 
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Letter  XXVII 


S  I  have  already  given  you  an 


account  of  the  method  ot  travel¬ 
ling  by  water,  my  voyage  from  Patna  to 
this  place  can  aiford  you  no  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  only  confiderablecity  on  the 
Way  is  Bonaras,  in  the  province  of  that 
name.  This  province  is  governed  by  a 
Hindoo  rajah,  formerly  tributary  to  the 
emperor,  but  now  to  the  fubadar  Sujah 
Ul  Dozvlet ;  and,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  dif- 
tri&s  as  are  governed  by  rajahs,  is  peo¬ 
pled  almoft  entirely  by  Hindoos. 

The  city  of  Benaras  is  the  famous 
feat  of  Eaftern  learning  and  fcience, 
where  particularly  the  Sancrit  language, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Hindoo  Reli¬ 
gion,  are  taught  to  children  of  the 
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Brahmin  tribe.  Peace  reigns  in  their 
territories *,  even  animal  blood  is  not 
Hied.  The  priefts,  who  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  are  fupported  in  eafe  and  plenty; 
the  reft  of  the  people  are  moftiy  manu¬ 
facturers,  fuch  as  weavers,  &c. 

The  road,  for  a  confiderable  diftance 
before  you  enter  into  Benaras ,  is  through 
long  avenues  of  lofty  trees,  planted  there 
as  a  ftiade  to  travelers,  from  the  incle¬ 
ment  heat.  Spacious  *  tanks  lined  with 
ftone,  and  defcended  into  by  (tone  fteps, 
are  made  on  the  road  fide,  where  tra¬ 
velers  may  refrefh  themfelves  by  bathing, 
or  drinking  the  water. 

Many  of  the  houfes  are  covered  with 
red  tiles,  a  peculiarity  which  gives  Benaras 
more  the  appearance  of  an  European 
city  than  any  I  have  feen  in  India ;  for 

*  Targe  ponds,  of  which  there  are  many  all 
over  India,  always  called  by  Europeans  tanks ;  the 
name  given  them  by  the  Portuguefe. 
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in  general  they  are  flat-roofed,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  ftone,  or  channam ;  in  other 
refpefts,  the  houfes  are  pretty  much  in 
the  taile  of  thofe  built  by  the  Mujfulmen  ; 
the  ftreets  are  not  paved ;  and,  like 
many  other  towns  and  villages  in  India, 
great  part  of  it  is  in  ruins  ;  whole  ftreets, 
with  only  the  walls,  or  part  of  the  walls 
of  houfes,  remaining. 


Letter  XXVIII 


N  order  to  give  you  fome  account  of 


JL  the  Inhabitants  of  Hindojlan ,  it  is 
neceffary  to  divide  them,  fo  as  to  fpeak 
of  each  people  feparately  ;  for  a  general 
defcription  can  convey  no  juft  idea, 
where  there  is  fuch  a  variety  in  religion, 
cuftoms,  and  manners. 
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The  diftin&ions  I  mean  are,  Hindoos , 
Mahomedans,  and  Chriftians  *,  each  of 
thefe  are  again  divided,  particularly  the 
firft,  into  different  tribes ;  or,  according 
to  the  Indian  term,  cajis  innumerable. 

The  Hindoos ,  or,  as  they  have  been 
called  when  we  were  lefs  acquainted 
with  this  country,  Gentoos ,  are  the  ori¬ 
ginal  natives,  and  the  people  from  whom 
the  country  derives  its  name.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  people  were  termed  Hindoos  by 
their  neighbours  from  the  river  Indus  ; 
and  from  them  the  whole  country  which 
they  inhabited  obtained  the  name  of 
Hindojian ,  the  Stan,  or  country  of  the 
Hindoos . 

Others  affert,  that  the  river,  as  well 
as  country,  firft  obtained  its  name  from 
the  people,  who  fuperllitioufly  believed 
themfelves  defcended  from,  the  moon ; 
which,  in  the  Sanfcrit  language,  was 
called  Hindoo . 
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The  Indians  date  their  chronology 
numberlefs  ages  before  the  creation  of 
the  world ;  but,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  their  fabulous  and  improba¬ 
ble  ftories  of  antient  times,  we  have 
fufficient  proof  of  the  very  great  anti¬ 
quity  of  their  nation  and  religion. 

According  to  their  hiftories,  an  Hindoo 
emperor,  named  Kirfhan ,  reigned  two 
thoufand  years  before  the  Chriftian  rera  ; 
whole  pofterity  continued  on  the  throne 
near  fifteen  hundred  years;  at  which 
time  the  country  was  governed  by  an 
emperor  of  the  name  of  Murage ,  who 
was  contempory  with  a  great  king  of  the 
Turcomans,  called  Gujias,  undoubtedly 
the  fame  Gujlafp,  fo  celebrated  amongft 
the  Perfians,  in  whofe  time  Zoroafler  firfl 
fpread  the  Magian  religion  in  Perfia. 

According  to  fome  accounts,  the  whole 
country  continued  under  the  government 
of  one  emperor  till  the  year  after  Chrift 
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580  ;  at  which  period,  as  ail  things  are 
liable  to  change,  the  empire  was  broken 
into  a  variety  of  independent  diftri&s, 
each  governed  by  a  diftinft  prince,  called 
a  Rajah.  This  fituation  of  affairs  gave 
an  opportunity  to  their  Mahomedan 
neighbors  to  invade  the  country. 

Their  lawgiver  was  Brahma,  who 

they  fay  was  the  moft  perfect  and  holy 
man  that  ever  lived. 

Amongft  other  legendary  accounts  of 
their  prophet,  they  fay,  that  he  left  a 
book  of  written  laws  behind  him,  which 
was  loft ;  but  the  Brahmins  compofed 
others,  called  the  Shaftah ,  written  in  the 
Sanfcrit ,  a  dead  language,  known  to 
none  but  the  Brahmins ,  and  not  to  all  of 
them ;  there  are  fchools  in  the  country, 
where  this  language  is  taught  to  children 
of  the  Brahmin  tribes  only. 


But 
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But  fome  of  the  m  ‘ft  enlightened 
amongft  the  Brahmins  ailert,  that  there 
never  was  any  Inch  perfon  as  brahma ; 
but  that  the  Shaft  ah  was  compofed  by  the 
learned  of  the  early  ages,  and  the  laws 
of  Brahma  fignify  the  laws  of  wifdom. 

In  all  their  accounts  of  antient  times 
the  truths  are  fo  blended  with  fables,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  diflinguifh  the 
one  from  the  other  ;  however,  whether 
their  firft  prieft  or  prophet  was  named 
Brahma  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Shaft  ah,  the  books  which  contain  all 
their  laws,  both  religious  and  civil,  and, 
according  to  fome  accounts,  all  their 
learning  and  fcience,  was  compofed  by 
the  Brahmins ,  and  in  the  early  ages. 

The  whole  country  was  divided  into 
four  great  tribes,  or  cafts  ;  the  firft  are 
the  Brahmins  or  priefts,  whom  they  hold 
in  great  veneration  ;  thefe  are  again  di¬ 
vided,  the  firft  in  rank  are  called  Gofeyns  * 
there  are  likewife  many  other  different 

ranks 
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ranks  or  cap  of  Brahmins ,  who  never 
marry,  eat,  or  drink,  with  any  but  thole 
of  their  own  caji. 

The  next  great  divifion  is  the  foldier 
cafi:  the  third  comprehends  merchants 
of  all  kinds  and  trades :  the  fourth,  all 
fervants  and  labourers. 

But  each  of  thefe  four  are  divided  into 
a  number  of  cap-,  almoft  every  trade 
and  profeffion  is  a  diftinfl:  one,  which 
they  mud  continue  in  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  the  fon  of  a  weaver  mull  be 
a  weaver;  the  fon  of  a  fhoe-maker  mull 
be  of  the  fame  occupation,  and  his 
daughter  mull  marry  none  but  of  the 
fame ;  nor  muft  they  ever  eat  or  drink 
with  any  but  thofe  of  their  own  caji. 

If  any  Hindoo,  man  .or  woman,  ever 

breaks  through  thefe  rules,  fuch  a  per- 

fon,  as  the  term  is,  has  lojl  caji ,  and  can 

never  be  received  again  into  their  own, 

or 
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or  any  other,  tribe  of  Hindoos  ;  but  go 
amongft  a  people  I  ihall  hereafter  have 
occafion  to  mention. 

The  lofs  of  caji  is  dreaded  more  than 
the  lofs  of  life ;  therefore  thefe  rules 
have  been  obferved  with  fuch  exa&nefs, 
that  the  higheft  and  lower  cafts  may 
be  diftinguilhed  from  each  other  by  their 
features,  complexion,  and  turn  of  coun¬ 
tenance. 

There  are  faid  to  be  ftill,  in  different 
parts  of  Hindojlan,  families  of  the  Brah¬ 
min  caji ;  who,  in  all  the  revolutions  of 
the  empire,  have  remained  retired,  living 
up  to  the  purity  of  the  antient  religion, 
or  the  laws  of  Brahma ,  without  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  modern  fuperftition,  well  verfed 
in  all  the  antient  philofophy. 

But  thefe,  I  believe,  are  eafier  to  be 
talked  of  than  met  with ;  for  it  often 
appears,  that  thefe  retired  perfons,  who 
have  all  the  folemnity  of  wifdom,  arc 

found, 
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found,  upon  a  better  knowledge,  to  be 
mere  fuperficial  pretenders. 


Letter  XXIX. 


Allahabad \  July  1767, 

HOWEVER  pure  the  fyftem  of  re¬ 
ligion  might  originally  be,  it  is 
certain  the  Hindoos  have  no  reafon,  at 
prefent,  to  boaft ;  for  the  whole  of  it,  at 
this  time,  confifls  in  abfurd  unaccoun¬ 
table  ceremonies,  which  the  people  do 
not  underhand  the  meaning  of;  nor,  I 
may  venture  to  fay,  do  many  of  the  Brah» 
mins  themfelves. 

The  number  of  holidays  their  religion 
commands,  engrofs  at  leaft  one  third 
part  of  their  -time  :  thefe  days  are  either 
feafts  or  fafts,  devoted  to  feme  or  other 
of  their  gods,  of  whom  they  tell  the 

I  moft 
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mofl  ridiculous  ftories :  there  is  not  a 
god  amongft  them  but  fome-how  or 
other  has  fignalized  himfelf  on  fome  day, 
which  is  kept  in  remembrance  of  him  : 
many  of  them,  according  to  their  ac¬ 
counts,  have  defcended  on  earth  on  par¬ 
ticular  occafions. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  all  tranflations 
from  Eaftern  manufcripts,  both  antient 
and  modern,  the  expreffions  are  figura¬ 
tive  :  the  Shajlah  is  quite  in  this  ftile ; 
the  power,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  other 
attributes  of  the  Almighty  are  emble¬ 
matically  defcribed;  the  Almighty  is  re- 
prefented  with  many  heads,  many  hands, 
many  eyes ;  wifdom  is  depi&ed  in  the 
figure  of  a  fnake  ;  and,  in  fliort,  almofi; 
the  whole  clafs  of  animals  is  taken  in  to 
reprefent  fome  or  other  of  his  attri¬ 
butes. 

Thefe  emblematical  figures  have  fur- 
nilhed  them  with  a  fet  of  inferior  gods ; 

and. 
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and,  through  a  long  courfe  of  time,  the 
extreme  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the 
people,  and  the  Brahmins  keeping  the 
knowledge  of  the  Shajlah  entirely  to 
themfelves,  are  become  the  effential  parts 
of  their  worlhip  ^  and  taken,  not  in  a  figu¬ 
rative,  but  a  real  fenfe. 

They  believe,  that  the  god  whom  they 
worfhip,  is  the  god  of  the  Hindoos ,  of 
the  Mujfulmen ,  and  of  the  Chriftians ; 
but  that  it  pleafes  him  to  be  worfhiped 
different  ways ;  that  no  one  muft  change 
his  religion,  therefore  it  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  theirs,  that  no  perfon  can  be¬ 
come  a  Hindoo  but  thofe  who  are  born 
fuch. 

Whether  Pythagoras  learned  any  of 
his  opinions  from  the  Brahmins ,  is,  at 
this  difiance  of  time,  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Hindoos 
have  fimilar  opinions  concerning  the 
tranfmigration  of  fouls  \  for  which  rea- 

I  2  Ion, 
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fon,  they  never  eat  of  any  thing  which 
has  had  life,  or  ever  put  any  infefts, 
not  even  thofe  of  venomous  natures,  to 
death.  The  effect  of  this  is  feen  all  over 
the  country,  particularly  in  Benaras,  a 
province  where  only  Hindoos  refide  ;  the 
animals  are  fo  unufed  to  fear  the  hand 
of  man,  that  birds  of  all  forts  will  walk 
into  the  rooms,  alight  on  the  tables 
where  propie  are  at  meals,  and  feed  out 
of  their  hands. 

The  approach  of  death  is  by  no  means 
terrible  to  the  Hindoos ,  as  the  foul  is  im¬ 
mediately  to  pafs  into  fome  other  animal. 
Neverthelefs,  they  have  an  idea  of  what 
we  call  heaven,  where  the  fouls  of  the 
virtuous  are  to  be  received  by  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  after  they  have  gone  through 
an  infinite  number  of  tranfmigrations. 

The  beaft  they  have  the  greatefl:  vene¬ 
ration  for,  and  are  faid  to  worfliip,  is 
the  cow  *,  thefe  they  cherHh  and  guard 

with 
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With  particular  care.  If  they  can  redeem 
a  cow,  a  bull,  or  a  calf,  which  is  doomed 
to  be  {lain  by  Mahomedans  or  Chriftians, 
it  is  a  meritorious  acl ;  and  this  is  not 
^infrequently  done. 

It  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  their  fuperflitious  opinions 

and  ceremonies.  In  fome  of  the  fafts 

/ 

they  undergo*  great  puniihments  of 
their  own  infli&ing,  beating  themfelves 
with  rods  of  iron,  and  hanging  extended 
in  the  air  by  the  flefli  of  their  backs 
upon  iron  hooks :  but  the  fuperior  cajls 
of  people  neither  put  themfelves  to 
thefe  tortures,  or  join  in  the  proceffions, 
which  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  mad 
rabble  running  in  crouds  along  the 
ftreets,  their  faces  disfigured  with  marks 
of  channam ,  or  red  powder,  which  they 
throw  over  each  other  as  a  fort  of  com¬ 
pliment  or  bleffing. 


I  3 
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The  Brahmins  pracbfe  incredible  an- 
Verities  in  matters  of  no  importance ;  at 
Benaras  is  one  who  is  revered  almoft  as 
a  god,  for  keeping  a  vow  he  had  made 
many  years  fince,  never  to  fit  or  lay 
down,  but  to  ftand,  with  his  arms  ex¬ 


tended  above  his  head ;  it  is  not  known 
that  he  has  broke  through  it.  This  is 
one  inftance,  amongft  many  others  of 


I  ! 


limilar  kinds,  and  of  equal  ufe  to  fo- 
ciety.  It  would  fill  a  volume,  was  I  to 
recount  a  hundredth  part  of  the  variety 
of  punishments  and  tortures  the  Brah¬ 
mins  condemn  themfelves  to. 


Let 
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Letter  XXX. 

Allahabad ’  July  1767. 

H  E  great  virtue  of  the  Hindoos  is 
their  extenfive  charity  :  the  Brah¬ 
mins  inculcate,  with  the  utmoft  zeal,  the 
neceflity  of  building  and  endowing  pago¬ 
das  (where  themfelves  are  maintained  in 
eafe  and  plenty),  feeding  the  hungry, 
relieving  the  poor,  and  providing  againft 
the  diftreffes  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
whether  of  their  own  religion  or  Gran¬ 
gers. 

They  are  Ample,  and  temperate  in 
their  diet;  the  common  people  live 
chiefly  upon  rice ;  their  fuperiors  have 
the  addition  of  *  gee>  milk,  fweet-meats, 

&c. ;  it  is  furprifing  to  think  how  little 

*  * 

*  Gee,  made  of  milk,  generally  that  of  buffaloes, 
almoft  to  the  confidence  of  butter,  but  will  keep 
much  longer. 

U 
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their  ufual  expence  is,  but  (till  they 
are  not  without  extravagance,  for  al¬ 
though  they  live  in  this  abflemious  man- 
nei,  they  fpend  vafl  fums  of  money  in 
tamafhes  .  this  they  do  on  the  marriage 
of  their  children,  or  in  honour  of  their 
gods ;  all  ranks  of  people  have  tamafhes , 
according  to  their  different  abilities ;  the 
money  fpent  in  them  is  in  lights  (for 
they  illuminate  the  houfes  in  the  infide), 
ornaments,  mafic,  dancers,  and  per¬ 
fumes. 

I  hey  are  mild  and  inoffenfive  in  their  * 
manners,  even  to  timidity,  and  a  daf- 
tardly  fubmiflion  to  fuperiors :  this  is  the 
characferiflic  of  the  generality  of  the 
Hindoos  :  but  the  fighting  cafis ,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are  the  Rajapoots  and 
Ma  hr  at  tars,  are  an  exception  to  this 
rule  ;  the  laft  of  thefe  are  a  bold,  hardy 
nation  ;  and  the  mod  formidable  of  any 
now  in  Hindofon. 

Tamafhes ,  all  kinds  of  fhews,  entertainments, 
or  proceflions. 

The 
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The  Mahrattors  fight  chiefly  on  horfe- 
back,  and  every  man  finds  his  own 
horfe :  befides  the  frequent  incurfions 
they  have  made  into  different  parts  of 
the  country,  under  various  pretences,  on 
their  own  account. ;  armies  of  them 
fometimes  enter  into  the  fervice  of  the 
Mahomedan  powers.  Notwithftanding  the 
pay  they  are  promifed  by  thefe  powers, 
and  perhaps  fometimes  receive,  their 
chief  aim  is  plunder ;  therefore  when 
two  armies  are  engaged,  they  pour  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  amongft  the 
women  and  baggage,  where  they  caufe 
great  confufion,  and  leave  nothing  be¬ 
hind  them  which  they  can  poflibly  carry 

off. 


They  are  formidable  enemies,  but  un- 
fteady  friends  ;  as  they  follow  the  con- 
ftant  maxim  of  all  black  powers,  change 
ing  fides  as  the  face  of  affairs  alters,  and 
never  keep  to  any  engagement  they  enter 

into 
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into  if  they  find  it  more  convenient  to 
break  it. 

They  are  excellent  horfemen ;  and 
cuiicus  in  their  breed  of  horfes,  which 
ai e  much  valued  all  over  India,  as  being 
uncommonly  hardy  and  very  fwift. 


Tne  Mahrattors,  though  Hindoos,  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  other  nations  in  Hindoftan, 
in  many  material  points,  and  appear  to 

be  quite  another  people ;  their  country 
is  near  our  fettlement  of  Bombay,  on  the 
coafl:  of  Malabar,  but  they  are  fcattered 
acrofs  the  peninfula  almoft  to  the  coafl 
of  Coromandel. 

The  Hindoos  never  bury  their  dead  ; 
thofe  vvhofe  friends  can  afford  the  ex¬ 
pence  are  burned  ;  others  are  thrown 
into  the  neared  river ;  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  them,  when  very  near  their 
end,  to  be,  by  their  own  defire,  carried 
and  laid  at  the  water’s  edge,  efpecially 
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if  the  river  has  any  facred  chara&er  in 
the  hiftory  of  their  religion,  that,  when 
they  expire,  their  bodies  may  be  wafhed 
away  by  the  tide  It  fometimes  happens 
that  the  poor  creatures  lay  in  this  (late  a 
day  or  two ;  but  the  apprehenfion  they 
are  tfsder  of  not  being  thrown  into  the 
river,  or  their  dead  bodies  being  touched 
by  any  but  thofe  of  their  own  cajl makes 
them  readily  undergo  this  pumflv 
ment. 

There  is  a  particular  cajl  who  always 
carry  their  dying  parents  and  relations  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  fill  their  mouths, 
ears,  and  nofes,  with  mud,  and  then 
leave  them  to  their  fate. 
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.Letter  XXXI. 


Allahabad ,  July  1 767* 


TH  E  Hindoo  women  we  can  know 
little  of,  as  none  but  the  very 
lowed:  are  vifibie  :  they  are  almoft  in  their 
infancy  married  by  the  care  of  their  pa* 
rents  to  fome  of  their  own  cafl*  Every  Hin¬ 
doo  is  obliged  to  marry  once  :  and  poly¬ 
gamy  is  allowed,  but  there  is  generally  one 
wife  who  is  held  as  fuperior  to  the  reft. 
The  women  have  no  education  given  them, 
they  live  retired  in  the  zanannahs ,  and 
amuie  themfelves  with  each  other,  fmoak- 
ing  the  booker ,  bathing,  and  feeing  their 
fervants  dance. 


There  is  one  well-known  circumftance 
relative  to  thefe  women,  which  is  the  mod 
extraordinary  and  adonilhing  cufcom  in  the 
world  ;  I  mean  their  burning  themfelves 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  hufbands  : 
this  cuftom  is  not  at  prefent  fo  frequent  as 
formerly,  they  cannot  burn  without  per- 
miffion  from  the  Nabob  of  the  province, 

and 
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and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
Englifh  will  in  future  prevent  thofe  Na¬ 
bobs  we  are  in  alliance  with,  from  giving 
any  fuch  permiffion,  but  there  has  been 
within  a  very  fhort  time  at  leaft  one  in- 
ftance. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  what 
could  give  rife  (if  you’ll  permit  me  the 
expreffion)  to  fuch  a  barbarous  exertion 
of  virtue;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  out 
the  caufe  of  inftitutions  of  fo  antient 
a  date,  therefore  I  do  not  depend  on 
either  of  the  following  reafons,  although 
they  have  each  their  advocates,  who  in¬ 
fill;  ftrongly  that  their  opinion  is  the  right 

one. 

The  firft  is,  that  it  was  fo  common 
for  women  to  poifon  their  hufbands,  that 
this  inftitution  was  necelfary  to  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

The  other  is,  that  the  Brahmins ,  to 
promote  their  own  intereft,  firft  per- 
fuaded  the  women  that  it  was  for  the  ever- 

lafting 
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Jailing  good  of  their  families;  that  their 
fouls  would  not  enter  into  any  groveling 
inlefts,  but  animate  a  cow,  or  fome  fuch 
noble  animal,  and  that  their  term  of  pur¬ 
gation  would  be  fhortened,  and  they  would 
have  the  fewer  tranfmigrations  to  go 
through,  before  they  become  pure  enough 
to  be  received  by  the  Almighty  in  Hea¬ 
ven. 

Whatever  may  be  thecaufe,  it  is  how¬ 
ever  certain,  that  the  Brahmins  greatly 
encourage  this  praftice,  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  great  benefits  from  it ;  for  the  wo¬ 
man,  when  ihe  is  brought  out  to  facrifice 
herfelf,  is  dreffed  with  all  her  jewels, 
which  are  often  of  confiderable  value; 
when  the  pile  is  prepared,  and  the  woman 
has  taken  leave  of  her  friends,  (lie  throws 
all  her  ornaments  from  her,  which  the 
priefts  take  for  themfelves. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  ftrift  rule  of  cafis  is 
on  this  occafion  fometimes  diipenfed  with; 
and  the  daughter  of  a  mother  who  has 

burned. 
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burned,  may  be’  married  to  a  man  of  a 
higher  rank. 

I  cannot  myfelf  fubfcribe  to  the  firth 
opinion  of  the  caule  of  this  cuftom,  be- 
caufe  they  have  many  of  them  more  than 
one  wife,  and  only  one  is  permitted  the 
honour  of  burning. 

No  people  in  the  world  have  ftridter 
notions  of  the  honour  of  their  women,  par¬ 
ticularly  thofe  of  the  higher  cafts.  If 
any  one  has  an  improper  connexion,  fuch 
a  woman  has  not  only  loft  her  cafi ,  but 
it  is  an  indelible  ftain  upon  the  honour  of 
her  family :  and  in  cafe  of  an  elopement, 

it  has  been  known  that  the  girl  has  been 
purfued  and  recovered  by  her  parents, 
who  have  put  her  immediately  to  death, 
to  expiate,  by  her  blood,  part  of  the  dit- 
grace  fhe  has  brought  upon  them. 

Neverthelefs,  the  retirement  of  the  wo¬ 
men  does  not  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the 
religion,  or  caufed  by  the  jealoufy  of  the 
men,  fo  much  as  an  idea  of  deiicacy 

and 
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and  dignity,  in  concealing  themfelves 
from  vulgar  eyes. 


Letter  XXXII. 


<  Allahabad \  yuly  1767. 

TH  E  tribe  of  Hindoos  the  Englifh 
have  moft  connexion  with,  and 
are  obliged  to  put  moft  confidence  in, 
are  in  the  third  great  divifion,  called 
IsfiwiowS)  who  are  a  kind  of  merchants,  or 
rathei  bioKers  in  every  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandize.  Every  European  both  civil 
and  military,  who  has  either  trade,  or 
troops  under  him  to  pay,  is  obliged  to 
have  one  of  them  in  his  fervice,  who  is  a 
fort  of  fteward  :  one  of  them  is  likewife 
neceflary  at  the  head  of  every  family,  to 
hire  and  pay  the  fervants,  and  purchafe 
whatever  1  s  wanting,  for  nothing  can  be 
bought  or  fold  without  them. 

They 
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They  are  exceedingly  indolent;  crafty, 
and  artful  to  an  aitoniihing  degree  ;  and 
fhew  in  all  their  dealings  the  moil  defpica- 
ble  low  cunning,  which  makes  them 
not  to  be  depended  upon  for  any  thing : 
they  have  not  only  a  fecret  premium  out 
of  whatever  they  pay  to  fervants,  tradef- 
people,  &c.  but  keep  them  out  of  their 
money  long  after  the  mailer  fuppofes  they 
have  been  paid. 

They  are  the  mod  tedious  people  in  the 
world,  for  befides  the  holidays,  which 
they  will  on  no  account  break  through, 
they  have  a  method  of  putting  every 
thing  off  till  to-morrow :  when  it  is 
found  out,  as  it  often  is,  that  they  have 
told  an  untruth,  they  have  no  fhame  for 
it,  but  immediately  tell  another  and  ano¬ 
ther;  nothing  can  hurry  them,  nothing 
can  difcompofe  or  put  them  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  nothing  can  make  them  angry; 
provided  their  gains  are  fure,  the  mailer 
may  fret  to  find  his  bufinefsgo  on  (lowly, 
may  abufe  them  for  want  of  honefty,  may 
argue  with  them  for  their  ingratitude^ 

K  may 


\ 
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may  convict  them  of  falfhood  and  double¬ 
dealing,  it  dignifies  nothing;  the  fame 
mild  and  placid  countenance  remains, 
without  the  lead  fymptom  of  fear,  anger, 
or  fhame. 


Thofe  who  are  concerned  with  us 
ufually  fpeak  pretty  tolerable  Englifh ; 
they  are  many  of  them  worth  large  fums 
of  money,  and  frequently  lend  a  great 
deal  to  their  mailers,  moftly  at  the  intereli 
of  nine  or  ten  per  cent. 

By  being  in  the  fervice  of  an  Englilh 
gentleman,  particularly  if  he  has  any 
confiderable  rank  or  employment  in  the 
company’s  fervice,  they  have  great  ad¬ 
vantages,  not  only  from  all  his  concerns, 
out  of  which  they  have  a  profit,  but  it 
enables  them  to  carry  on  their  own  with 
the  greater  fecurity ;  befides  their 
wages,  which,  according  to  their  mailer’* 
fituation  and  their  own  importance,  is 
from  a  hundred  to  ten  rupees  a  month, 
they  are  many  of  them  of  confe- 
quence  amongd  ■  their  own  people,  keep 

a  pa- 
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a  palcnqueen,  horfes,  and  a  number  of 
fervants. 

Thofe  who  aft  in  that  capacity  to  a 
Governor  or  Commander  in  Chief,  pie- 
tend  to  a  fuperior  rank,  and  take  the 
title  of  Duan  inftead  of  Banian* 


Le  t  t  e  r  XXXIII. 


Allahabad,  July  1767. 


TH  E  temples  of  the  Hindoos  are 
called  pagodas,  they  are  generally 
fquare  high  buildings  of  brick  or  ftone, 
but  with  very  little  tarte.  In  the  Decan 
and  Carnatic  are  many  of  thefe  pagodas 
but  in  Bengal  and  up  the  Ganges  very 
few,  except  in  the  province  of  Benaras. 
I  rnuft  obferve  in  favour  of  the  Hindoos, 
that,  in  ipite  of  the  abfurdity  and  unmean- 
ingnefs  of  moll  of  their  ceremonies  and 

K  2  cuftoms. 
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cuffoms,  their  ftridt  obfervation  of  them 
does  them  honor. 

To  fum  up  their  general  chara&er  in 
few  words,  they  are  gentle,  patient, 
temperate,  regular  in  their  lives,  cha¬ 
ritable,  and  ftri<5t  obfervers  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies.  They  are  fuperfti- 
tious,  effeminate,  avaritious,  and  crafty; 
deceitful  and  difhoneft  in  their  dealinos, 
void  of  every  principle  of  honor,  ge- 
nerofity,  or  gratitude.  Gain  is  the  pre¬ 
dominant  principle ;  and  as  a  part  of 
their  gains  beftowed  in  gifts  to  their 
priefts,  or  charities  to  the  poor,  will  pro¬ 
cure  their  pardon,  they  can  cheat  with¬ 
out  fearing  the  anger  of  their  gods. 

But  for  the  Brahmins ,  to  whom  alone 
all  their  learning  is  confined,  it  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  not  much  to  their  credit- 
that  while  all  other  nations,  thofe  in 
Europe  particularly,  have  been  makino- 
conftant  improvements  and  new  difco- 
veries  in  fcience,  they  have  contented 

themfelves  with  that  which  has  been 

'  : 

handed 
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handed  down  to  them  from  their  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  and  ftill  lefs,  that  they  have 
made  fo  ill  a  ufe  of  their  learning  ;  and, 

inftead  of  informing  thofe  whofe  cajls 
fprbid  them  to  enquire  into  the  laws  and 
religion,  in  fuch  plain  and  fimple  truths 
as  might  tend  to  virtue  and  happinefs, 
threy  have  encumbered  them  with  forms, 
and  filled  their  heads  with  dories,  which 
can  tend  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to  raife 
their  own  importance. 


Letter  XXXIV. 


Allahabad \  July  1767. 


HENEVER  a  Hindoo  has  occa- 


v  ▼  lion  to  crofs  the  Carramnaffa , 
or  the  Accurfed  River,  which  in  the 
dry  feafon  is  fordable,  he  gives  a  Ma- 
homedan  money  to  carry  him  over  upon 
his  back,  that  his  feet  may  not  be  wet 
with  the  accurfed  water,  which  is  a  thine 

5 


K  ? 


for- 
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forbidden  by  their  religion.  In  this, 
and  many  other  inftances,  the  letter  of 
the  commandment  is  obferved,  while  the 
fpirit  of  it  is  loft  ;  for  I  think  one  can¬ 
not  doubt,  but  that  the  intention  of  this 
law,  was  to  keep  them  within  their  own 
provinces. 

Their  being  forbid  to  eat  or  drink  of 
what  has  been  touched  but  by  thofe  of 
their  own  cajls ,  is  likewife  a  great  help  to 
migration,  as  they  cannot  always  meet 
with  thole  of  their  own  caji  to  provide 
what  they  want ;  and  is  particularly  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  their  taking  voyages 
by  fea.  It  is  aftonifhing  with  what  ftrift- 
nefs  the  Hindoos  obferve  thefe  rules,  even 
to  ftarving  themfelves  to  death  rather 
than  break  through  them. 

The  children  of  the  Hindoos  are  not 
to  be  tempted  to  cat  any  thing  forbid¬ 
den,  either  by  perfuafion,  or  by  offering 
them  the  greateft  delicacies ;  which  I  have 
often  been  witnefs  of. 


It 
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It  is  the  firft  impreffion  their  minds  re¬ 
ceive  ;  they  are  ufed  to  feeing  it  ftri&ly 
obferved  by  their  own  and  other  cajis\  it 
grows  up  with  them  as  the  firft,  and  moft 
abfolute  law ;  and  is  perhaps  obferved 
with  more  ftri&nefs  than  any  other  law, 
religious  or  civil,  by  any  nation  under 
the  fun. 

It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  re- 
ligion  of  the  Hindoos  is  now  fo  overgrown 
with  abfurd  and  ridiculous  ceremonies, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  there  has 
ever  been  any  degree  of  common  fenfe 
in  it. 

And  yet,  upon  a  clofer  examination, 
one  muft  admit,  that  the  divifion  into 
cajis  and  tribes  promotes  fubordination. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country,  but 
has  been  obferved  by  other  nations  in 
the  early  ages :  amongft  the  Romans, 
the  farcedotal  office  was  likewife  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Patricians ;  as  amongft  the 

K  4  Hindoos , 
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Hindoos,  it  is  to  th e  Brahmins and  in 
the  Levitical  law  we  are  told,  that  the 
ark  was  carried  by  the  tribe  of  I.evi, 
and  to  them  was  the  priefthood  for 
ewer.  Something  like  it  likewife  exifts 
at  prefent  in  the  ideas  of  noble  blood 
amongfl  the  French  and  Germans. 

The  impoflibility  of  riling  to  any  higher 
cajl  checks  ambition  in  the  bud.  Their 

abftinence  from  animal  food  promotes 
temperance.  Their  being  forbid  to  eat 
of  certain  food,  and  with  none  but 
tnoie  of  their  own  cajls,  prevents  mi¬ 
gration.  Their  belief  in  the  tranfmi- 
gration  of  fouls  makes  them  tender  of  ' 
the  lives  of  all  animals,  and  produces  an 

averfion  and  horror  at  the  idea  of  Ihed- 
ding  blood. 

It  is  no  wonder,  that,  being'taught 
to  revere  and  preferve  a  cow  on  account 
of  its  utility,  or  to  admire  an  elephant 
for  its  fagacity  and  ftrength ;  and  the 
river  Ganges,  as  caufing  the  fertility,  and 

faci- 
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facilitating  the  commerce  of  their  coun¬ 
try ;  and  thefe  opinions  delivered  to  them 
in  the  lofty  and  figurative  ftile  of  the 
Eaft ;  it  is  no  wonder,  I  fay,  that  they 
fliould  rank  the  two  fir  ft  in  the  number 
of  their  demy  gods,  and  believe  that  the 
other  is  able  to  cure  difeafes,  and  wafh 
away  fin. 

When  the  pri efts  of  the  Chriftian  re¬ 
ligion  were  fird  compelled  to  celibacy, 
it  feems  to  have  been  intended,  that  the 
acknowledged  purity  of  their  characters 
ihould  gain  the  mod  perfect  veneration. 
But  long  after  it  was  known  that  this 
end  was  not  anfwered  by  it,  it  was  dill 
held  to  be  a  fin  for  any  pried  to  marry. 

If  this  and  other  inftitutions  in  the 
Chriftian  church,  were  held  facred  after 
the  firft  intention  of  them  was  forgot ;  it 
is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  the  antient 
cuftoms  of  the  Hindoos  fliould  be  yet  ob- 
ferved,  although  the  ufe  of  them  is  either 
loft,  or  not  underftood. 


No 
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No  Martin  Luther  has  arifen  to  open 
their  eyes ;  and  was  it  poffible  that  any 
Brahmin  by  tranflating  the  Shaftah  from 
the  Sanjcrit  to  the  vulgar  tongue,  or  by 
explaining  it  according  to  common 
fenfe,  was  to  endeavour  to  free  them 
from  their  abfurdities,  they  are  too  ig¬ 
norant,  and  too  indolent,  to  be  benefited 
by  it. 

Monfieur  Montefquieu,  who  has  un¬ 
ravelled  the  caufes  of  different  manners, 
fays, 

“  Si  avec  cette  foibieffe  d’organes  qui 
“  fait  reeevoir  aux  peuples  d’orient  les 
iC  impreffions  du  monde  les  plus  fortes, 
“  vous  joignez  une  certain  pareffe  dans 
“  l’efprit,  naturellement  liee  avec  celle 
“  du  corps,  qui  faffe  que  cet  efprit  ne 
“  Lit  capable  d’aucune  action,  d’aucune 
“  contention  ;  vous  comprendrez  que 
“  lame  qui  a  une  fois  refu  des  impref- 

fions,  ne  peut  plus  en  changer,  c’eft 
“  ce  que  fait  que  les  Loiz,  les  mceurs,  8e 
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♦  * 

«  les  manieres,  meme  celles  que  paroif- 
«  fent  indifferentes,  come  la  fafon  de  fe 
sc  vetir,  font  aujourd’hui  en  orient, 
<<  comme  elles  etoient  il  y  a  mille  ans. 

V  • 

I 


Letter  XXXV • 

Allahabad ,  July  17^7' 

E BEFORE  I  proceed  to  give  you 
%  any  account  of  the  Mahomedans 
of  India,  perhaps  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  fpeak  a  little  of  thofe  revolutions  by 
which  they  became  mailers  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Hindoftan,  from  very  early  ages,  has 
fuffered  from  invafions;  for  fo  long  fince 
as  three  or  four  hundred  years  before 
Chrift,  it  was  invaded  by  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  before  that  time,  it  is  laid, 
that  Darius  king  of  Perfia  had  invaded  a 
fmall  part  of  the  country.  The  writers 
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of  Alexander’s  life  mentioned  in  Hindof- 
tan  the  piicds,  whom  they  called  Brae- 
mani,  and  defcribed  them  as  holding 
fome  of  the  fame  tenets  and  opinions 
which  we  know  the  Brahmins  obferve 
at  this  time.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their 
being  the  fame  people :  the  natives  are 
reprefented  as  luxurious  and  timid  ;  the 
palaces  of  the  kings  are  faid  to  have 
abounded  in  gold  and  precious  ffones ; 
the  kings  voluptuous  and  effeminate, 
keeping  a  great  number  of  concubines  ; 
and  that,  after  having  croffed  the  river 
Indus,  when  he  arrived  at-  a  city  called 
Dsdala  (which,  by  the  fituation  and 
fimilitude  of  names,  perhaps  is  Delhi),  he 
found  that  the  Barbarians,  through  fear, 
had  entirely  deferted  it. 

After  Alexander  had  induced  his 
boundlefs  vanity,  by  conquering  part  of 
the  country,  he  left  it  to  the  quiet  pof- 
feffion  of  the  peaceable  Hindoos ,  who 
governed  Hindoltan  till  the  invafion  of 
the  Mahomedans,  by  whom  the  country 

has 
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has  long  fince  been  governed,  and  partly 
peopled.  The  Mahomedans  are  nume¬ 
rous  throughout  Hindoftan,  particularly 
in  the  great  cities ;  and  near  the  capital 
they  are  perhaps  equal  in  number  to 
the  Hindoos ;  for  from  the  firft  of  the  Muf- 
fulmens  conquering  Hindoftan,  even  to 
this  day,  their  party  has  been  conftantly 
increafing  by  ihoals  of  adventurers  from 
Perfia,  Tartary,  and  other  Mahomedan 
countries. 


Letter  XXXVI. 

Allahabad ,  July  1767 


FTER  the  death  of  Mahomed,  his 


fucceffors  iffued  forfh  from  Ara¬ 
bia,  and  conquered  the  whole  country 
of  Perfia,  where  they  eftablifhed  differ¬ 
ent  principalities.  The  Perfians  were  at 
vthat  time  followers  of  the  laws  of  Zoro- 
after,  and  held  a  veneration  for  fire, 
agreeable  to  the  do&rine  of  that  philo- 


fpphcr* 
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fopher.  W hen  the  Mahotnedans  con¬ 
quered  their  country,'  great  numbers  of 
them  fled  into  hindoftan  ;  and  their  de* 
fcendants  at  this  day  refide  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar,  flill  following  their  antient 
religion;  they  are  called  Perfees ,  and 
fometimes  fire-worjhipers. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Perfia,  the  Ma- 
homedan  faith  was  embraced  by  the 
Afghans,  or  Patans,  a  people  who  inha¬ 
bited  the  mountainous  diftridts  which 
feparate  Perfia  from  the  river  Indus ;  and 

in  975  they  eftablilhed  a  Mahomedan 
kingdom. 

The  fultans  of  this  new  kingdom  Toon 
began  to  make  inroads  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  of  Hindoftan.  But  the 
Rajahs  defended  themfelves  for  fome 
,  time  with  much  bravery.  The  country, 
however,  as  far  as  Delhi,  and  from 
thence  to  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna 
and  Ganges,  was  at  length  almofl:  en¬ 
tirely 
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tirely  conquered  by  the  Patans,  about 
the  year  1217;  ever  fince  which  time 
the  Mahomedan  government  has  fpread 
and  increafed. 

The  Afghan  fultans  had  but  juft  ef¬ 
fected  this  conqueft,  when  they  were 
themfelves  expelled  from  their  own  ori¬ 
ginal  dominions  in  the  mountains  by  as 
remarkable  a  revolution  ;  which  was  as 
follows : 

The  Mogule  Tartars  on  the  north 
fide  of  India  and  China,  under  their 
prince  Chengis  or  Zingis  Chan,  having 
entered  into  Perfia,  and  overthrown  all 
the  Arabian  principalities  there,  and 
throughout  all  Alia ;  the  chan  fent  his 
generals  likewife  againft  the  Patan  domi¬ 
nions,  which  they  feized,  and  purfued 
the  Patans  even  into  Hindolban  ;  from 
whence  they  were  repeatedly  repulfed, 
with  great  flaughter. 


About 
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About  the  year  1397,  Amir  Timer, 
otherwife  Tamerlane,  the  conqueror  of 
Perfia  and  Afia  Minor,  a  fucceffor  of 
Zingis  Chan,  taking  advantage  of  the 
itate  of  the  Patan  government  in  Hin- 

doftan  (which  was  torn  and  weakened  by 
internal  divifions  and  factions  amoncrft 

t> 

llC  ijFCill  men)  invaded  the  country  in 
perfon,  and  foon  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  chief  part  of  the  empire.  He 

marked  his  rout  with  devaftation,  fire, 
and  fword;  maflacred,  without  mercy, 
thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands.  After 
he  had  fubdued  the  country,  he  returned 
again  to  his  capital  Samarcande.  Tamer¬ 
lane  was  the  firft  of  the  prefent  race  of 
kings  who  conquered  Hindoftan. 

After  the  return  of  Tamerlane  to  Sa- 
marcande,  the  country  was  again  go¬ 
verned  by  Afghan  emperors:  but  the 
power  of  the  empire  was  foon  deflroyed 
by  civil  difeords,  through  which  means 
it  again  became  a  prey  to  invaders. 

Sultan 
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Sultan  Baber  king  of  Indija,  a  de- 
fcendant  in  the  direft  Pne  from  Tamer¬ 
lane,  invaded  Hindoflan;  and  at  lafl,  in 
1525,  conquered  the  Pitan  kings  of 
Delhi ;  his  fuccefiors  continually  extend¬ 
ed  the  empire  ;  and,  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Aurenzebe,  who  died  in 
1 707,  were  become  mailers  of  the  whole, 
except  a  few  frnall  principalities  on  the 
coal!  of  Malabar. 

From  this  fummit  the  Mogul  empire 
began  immediately  to  decline,  until 
Nadir  Shaw,  k  nown  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Thammas  Kouli  Khan,  who, 
from  a  foldier  of  fortune,  had  raifed  him- 
felf  to  the  throne  of  Perfia,  invaded  Hin- 
doftan  in  1 7 3 S  ;  he  laid  the  country 
under  heavy  contributions,  and  carried 
fuch  amazing  wealth  away  with  him  as 
appears  incredible;  he  obliged  the  Mo¬ 
gul  to  cede  to  him  many  provinces  to  the 
northweil  of  the  river  Indus. 


The 
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The  laft  invader  was  Abdalla,  a  foldief 
of  fortune,  who  raifed  himfelf  under 
Nadir  Shaw,  and  adopted  his  principles : 
he  now  poffeffes  all  the  provinces  which 
were  ceded  to  Nadir  Shaw  by  the  IVlc-_ 
gul. 

Befides  thefe  foreign  invafions,  many 
internal  revolutions  have  occurred ;  the 
country  has  undergone  great  did  refs 
from  incurfions  of  the  Mahrattors,  who, 
as  Well  as  all  other  enemies,  were  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  diffraction  of  the  ft  ate, 
which  has  always  been  occafioned  by 
the  villanies  of  the  *  Omrahs,  the  general 
depravity  and  indolence  of  the  people* 
or  the  weaknefs  of  the  emperors. 

The  country  has  been  torn  by  the  in- 
teftine  wars  of  the  Mogul,  or  royal  fa¬ 
mily;  brothers  have  contended  againft 
brothers  for  the  empire.  In  moft  of  the 
wars,  treachery  and  affaffination  have 

*  Lords. 

fop- 
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fupplied  the  want  of  courage,  and  de- 
cided  the  conteft  in  favour  of  the  moil 
fortunate  villain  ;  who,  after  his  fuccefs, 
has  often  been  aflaffinated  by  a  cabal  of 
ftatefmen,  or,  finking  into  the  effeminacy 
of  the  zanannah ,  become  the  tool  of  their 
ambition. 


Letter  XXXVII. 

Allah  ah  ad \  July  1767. 

»  1 

UNDER  the  reigns  of  thofe  Mo¬ 
guls  who  had  wifdom,  activity, 
and  courage,  equal  to  the  tafk  of  govern¬ 
ing  fuch  an  immenfe  empire,  it  was  re¬ 
gularly  divided  into  diftri&s,  governed 
by  fubadars;  and  under  them,  nabobs 
to  the  different  provinces,  fubjedt  and 
accountable  to  the  king  ;  except  fome 
provinces  and  fmaller  diftridls,  which 
continued  to  be  governed  by  Hindoo 
princes,  called  Rajahs ,  tributary  alfo  to 

L  a  the 
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the  Mogul.  But  I  mull  obferve,  that 
the  Mahrattors  never  were  conquered ; 
and  that  likewife  there  are  fome  fmall 
di  ft  rifts  in  dillant  parts  of  this  immenfe 
country,  which  never  fubmitted  to  the 
Mahomedans ;  and  others,  who,  al¬ 
though  they  have  yielded  to  the  Mogul  s 
troops,  have  again  revolted. 

Neverthelefs,  in  thefe  reigns  the  em¬ 
pire  flourilhed,  cities  and  forts  were 
built,  mofques  and  other  public  edifices 
were  erefted,  fuperb  baths  wrere  dug, 
gardens  and  prodigious  woods  were 
planted  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  court  fur- 
pafifed  imagination,  and  the  fame  thereof 
extended  itfelf  around  the  globe. 

Agra  was  formerly  the  largeft,  rich  eft, 
and  moll;  capital  city  in  the  empire;', 
where  there  was  a  royal  palace,  though 
the  chief  refidence  of  the  Great  Moguls 
was  at  Lahor :  but,  within  this  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  the  court  has  been  kept  at  Delhi. 

T  ra- 
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Travellers,  whovifited  thofe  places  in 
the  reign  of  Aurenzebe,  have  given  al- 
moft  incredible  accounts  of  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  palaces,  the 
mofques,  the  pagodas ,  manfoleums  of  the 
Mahomedans,  baths,  &c.  &c.  The 
country  was  ornamented  with  pleafure- 
houfes  and  plantations :  particularly  be¬ 
tween  Agra  and  Labor,  which  is  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues, 
it  was  covered  with  beautiful  plantations, 
which  formed  the  moft  delightful  ave¬ 
nues  almoft  from  one  city  to  the  other. 

But  above  all,  they  are  lavifh  in  de- 
fcribing  the  grandeur  of  the  throne  at 
Delhi,  which  was  compofed  of  the  moft 
precious  gatherings  of  the  Moguls  for 
generations,  and  contained  jewels  innu¬ 
merable,  and  of  incredible  value. 

Were  there  no  vefliges  of  antient  gran¬ 
deur  remaining,  one  might  eafily  believe, 
that  in  the  days  of  profperity  the  riches 
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of  the  Moguls,  as  well  as  the  nabobs  and 
other  great  men,  was  immenfe,  when 
one  confiders  the  revenue  of  fuch  a  pro¬ 
digious  country,  and  that,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  government,  the  riches  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  few;  a  defpotic  govern¬ 
ment,  a  few  lords,  and  many  flaves! 
and  that,  from  the  amazing  fertility  of 
the  earth,  it  produces  all  that  is  ufeful 
for  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  moft  of 
thofe  articles  which  are  highly  prized  as 
the  luxuries  of  life  by  all  civilized  na¬ 
tions.  The  country  is  interfperfed  with 
numberlefs  rivers,  which  fertilize  the 
land,  and  facilitate  an  internal  commerce; 
and  great  part  of  it  bounded  by  the  fea, 
to  the  ports  of  which  lhips  refort  from  all 
the  quarters  of  the  globe. 


Let 
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Letter  XXXVIII. 

Allahabad,  Aug.  1767. 

FROM  the  riches  of  the  country 
we  muft  henceforth  fpeak  of  it  in 
its  decline*  The  invafion  of  Nadir 
Shaw  firft  ftruck  at  the  grandeur  of  the 
Mogul  empire.  In  this  and  the  following 
wars,  and  the  diftra&ion  of  the  Rate 
occafioned  by  them,  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  flackened  :  the  diftant  Nabobs 
and  Rajahs ,  taking  advantage  of  this  im- 
becillity  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  revolted, 
refufing  to  pay  the  annual  fubhdies,  and 
afierted  their  independence  by  force  of 
arms ;  till  by  degrees,  many  of  the  fu- 
bahs  have  become  hereditary  pofleffions, 
though  originally  only  vice-royalties,  the 
governors  of  which  were  fubjedt  to  be 
recalled  at  the  pleafure  of  the  Mogul. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  • 
the  Nabob  of  Muxadabad,  and  indeed  I 
may  fay  all  the  others,  are  independent  of 
the  Mogul;  though  fome  of  them  are 
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now  reduced  to  a  dependence  on  the 
Englifh. 


The  prefent  imperial  family  are  of  the 
race  of  Tamerlane,  but  in  a  fituation 
truly  worthy  of  compaffion-,  little  now 
remains  of  the  grandeur  of  that  family, 
which  for  200  years  governed  one  of  the 
moft  rich,  populous,  and  cxtenfive  em¬ 
pires  in  the  world.  And  indeed  in  the 
country  itfelf  little  more  remains  than 
the  ruins  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 

The  late  Mogul  Allum  Give  found  the 
country,  over  which  the  court  had  any  real 
authority,  reduced  to  a  few  fmall  diftridts 
round  Delhi ;  I  fay  the  court,  for  he  him- 
felf  had  no  authority,  being  kept  a  pri- 
foner  of  ftate  by  his  Vizier  or  Prime  Mi- 
nifter,  who  at  laft  put  him  to  death, 
placing  on  the  *  Mufnud  one  of  his 
grandfons,  a  fon  of  Shaw  Allum  :  by  the 
mod  cruel  and  arbitrary  policy,  he  keeps 
the  young  prince  in  the  fame  fubjedtion 
fye  did  his  grandfather. 

*  Throne. 


Shaw. 
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Shaw  Allum  *■>  then  called  the  Shaw 
Zadah  f ,  efcaped  from  Delhi  before  his 
father’s  death,  and  made  many  attempts 
to  raife  an  army,  but  in  all  his  endeavors 
he  was  unfuccefsful ;  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceftity  of  going  to  crave  affiftance  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Nabobs,  who  either  had  not  the 
power,  or  the  will  to  ferve  him,  he  like- 
wife  afked  the  affiftance  of  the  Englifti 
and  was  once  joined  by  the  MahrattorSy 
But  the  war  was  too  unprofitable  for  thofe 
plunderers  to  continue  their  affiftance. 
At  length,  after  various  unfuccefsful  at¬ 
tempts,  he  became  entirely  in  the  power 
of  Sujah  ul  Dowlaty  ufually  known  by 
the  name  of  Sujah  Bowlahy  Nabob  of 
Oud. 

The  Englifh  were  at  that  time  at  war 
with  Sujah  Dowlah ,  again  ft  whom  they 
took  up  arms  on  account  of  his  joining, 
and  fupporting,  Cojfim  Ali  Chan ,  the  de- 
pofed  Nabob  of  Muxadahdd .  Sujah  was 
defeated  by  the  Englifh,  who  made  peace 

*  King  of  the  world.  -j-  The  King’s  Son. 
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with  him,  upon  condition  of  his  yielding 
up  the  province  of  Allahabad  (which  he 
had  lately  ufurped)  to  the  Shaw  Zadah, 
who  threw  himfelf  under  our  protection. 

The  Englifh  put  the  prince  in  poffef- 
fion  of  this  province,  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  proclaimed  him  Emperor  by 
the  title  of  Shaw  /Ilium  * ;  the  revenues 
of  h  is  province,  and  a  certain  annual 
fum  paid  to  him  by  the  company  out  of 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  amount  to  about 
thirty  lacks  of  rupees  yearly,  which 
is  equal  to  3  70,000  this  is  the 
whole  he  has  to  fupport  the  rank  of  an 
Emperor,  in  a  country  where  money  is 
not  of  one  quarter  the  value  it  is  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

We  are  now  in  alliance  with  both  this 
prince,  and  Sujah  Dowlah ,  who  has  the 
title  of  Vizier  ;  but  the  apprehenfion  the 
king  is  in  of  his  Vizier  (who  is  at  this 
time  the  moft  formidable  Nabob  in  Hin- 
doftan,  active,  enterprifing,  deceitful, 

^  His  father  being  now  dead. 
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and  unprincipled,  bound  by  no  laws 
divine  or  human,  which  can  interfere 
with  his  intereft  5  fupple  to  the  greateft 
meannels  to  thofe  he  fears ;  a  tyrant  in 
power ;  in  fhort,  a  true  oriental  Great 
Man)  makes  the  King  defirous  of  having 
an  army  of  Englilh  always  near  him  ; 
he  has  given  up  his  fort  and  palace  of  Al¬ 
lahabad,  to  accommodate  them  with  quar¬ 
ters,  and  pays  the  extra  allowance  called 
fatta,  which  is  given  to  the  army  wheil 
out  of  the  provinces  *.  He  refides  now 
with  his  court  and  zanannah ,  and  feveral 
children,  in  a  few  bungaloes, a  Ibort  diftanc^ 
from  the  fort  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna, 
a  dwelling  very  unworthy  of  the  imperial 
dignity  ;  where  he  keeps  up  a  fhabby  fort 
of  grandeur  and  parade,  and  has  a  few 
feapoys  in  his  own  pay,  juft  fufficient  to 
attend  him  when  he  appears  abroad,  not 
at  molt  a  battalion  ;  they  are  cloathed  after 
the  Englilh  cuftom,  but  are  ill-difci- 
plined,  and  as  ill-paid. 

i  - 

*  The  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa. 
The  company’s  troops,  who  are  beyond  thefe  three 
provinces,  have  an  additional  daily  allowance. 

▼  rp  1  • 
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This  Mogul  is  one  of  the  darkeft  of  the 
MufTelmen,  of  a  grave  deportment  bor¬ 
dering  upon  fadnefs  :  of  an  indolent  and 
inactive  life  ;  fuppofed  to  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  repeated  difappointments, 
which  have  at  laft  left  him,  perhaps,  with¬ 
out  even  the  hope  of  ever  recovering  the 
polTeffion  of  his  empire,  or  even  being 
feated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancellors  at 
Delhi. 

His  chief  amufement  is  in  fmoking 
his  hooker ,  bathing  according  to  the 
Mahomedan  cuftom,  and  his  *  harram , 
in  which  he  paflfeth  the  greatefl  part  of 
his  time  :  when  he  goes  out,  which  is  but 
feldom,  it  is  with  his  whole  court,  himfelf 
generally  upon  an  elephant:  he  fometimes 
goes  upon  the  river  of  an  evening,  which 
is  a  pleafing  fight ;  the  boats,  which  are 
exceflively  pretty,  are  illuminated;  and  the 
mufic,  though  always  barbarous,  founds 
to  advantage  upon  the  water. 

*  Seraglio. 
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Letter  XXXIX. 

/ 


Allah  dad,  Aug.  1767. 


H  E  three  provinces  oi  Bengal, 
__  Bahar,  and  Orixah,  which  the 
Englifli  have  now  fo  great  an  intereft  in, 
were  formerly  diftindt  vice-royalties ; 
but  afterwards  united  under  one  Nabob  or 


Soubadar fmce  which  time,  remarkable 
revolutions  have  happened  in  this  Soubab. 
It  was  ufurped  by  a  Tartar,  one  who  had 
been  a  iervant  to  the  Soubadar,  and  aiter- 
wards  an  officer  in  his  army  his  name 


was  Allaverdi.  A  grandfon  of  his  bro¬ 
ther,  adopted  by  Allaverdi,  and  called 
Surajah  Dowlah ,  was  the  firft  who  made 
war  upon  the  Englife  ;  the  diftrcffes  the 
factory  underwent  at  that  time,  particu¬ 
larly  the  black  hole,  the  deftrudtion  of 
the  Nabob  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  the 
changes  of  Nabobs  fince,  have  been  fo 
particularly  publifhed  to  the  world,  that 
it  is  needlefs  to  repeat  them. 


In 
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In  the  time  of  Surajah  Dowlah ,  the 
Englifh  held  a  fmall  fort  at  Calcutta,  and 
had  fome  Englifh  houfes  in  the  town  , 
carrying  on  their  trade  by  permiflion  of 
the  Nabob,  to  whom  they  paid  duties; 
companies  fervants  were  likewife  flationed 
in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  country,  to  fuper- 
intend  the  manufactories. 

In  this  fituation,  the  Nabob  with  his 
numerous  army,  could  not  find  it  difficult 
to  drive  out  the  Englifh,  who  were  few 
in  number. 

But  on  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Watfon,  from  our 
other  fettlements  in  India,  and  the  army 
under  Colonel  Clive,  the  face  of  affairs 
was  fuddenly  changed  :  the  Nabob  was 
defeated,  and  his  general,  who,  by  favor¬ 
ing  the  Englifh,  was  the  chief  caufe  of 
his  mailer’s  fall,  was  by  them  placed 
upon  the  Mufnud ,  but  with  certain  re¬ 
flections  in  favour  of  his  benefactors, 
and  with  promife  to  make  full  reftitution 
4  to 
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to  all  the  fufferers  by  the  late  war  with 
his  jpredeceffor  Surajah  Dowlah.  The 
company’s  trade  and  advantages  were  by 
this  means  vaftly  enlarged,  they  aug¬ 
mented  the  army,  and  the  Englifh  daily 
increafed  in  power,  riches,  and  numbers. 

But  the  Nabob  not  keeping  his  engage¬ 
ments,  it  was  deemed  neceflary  to  depofe 
him ;  another  was  raifed  to  the  Mufnud 
with  greater  grants  to  the  company,  who 
was  afterwards  fet  aflde  for  a  third,  by 
whom  ft  ill  more  extenfive  privileges  were 
given  than  by  the  former  :  when  the  third 
died,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon ;  and 
his  pofterity  has  continued  on  the  MuJ '• 
mid  till  the  prefent  time. 

By  every  change  the  company’s  fer- 
vants  gained  great  advantages  for  their 
matters,  not  to  mention  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  emoluments.  Infomuch  that  the 
Englilh  company  are  at  this  period  entire 
mafters  of  the  three  provinces,  allowing 
the  Nabob  who  governs  under  them  a 

certain  fum  out  of  the  revenues.  Such 

are 
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are  the  revolutions  by  which  the  empire 
of  Hindoftan  has  arrived  at  its  prefent 
ftate. 


Letter  XL. 


HE  nature  of  a  defpotic  government 


I  is  fo  well  underftood,  and  is  in  all 
countries  fo  much  the  fame,  that  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  enter  much  into  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  government  of  Hindoftan  ; 
befides,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
fince,  in  all  the  connexion  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  with  the  country,  they  can  difcover 
nothing  like  a  regular  code  of  laws,  or, 
indeed,  any  but  thofe  of  the  Koran  ;  all 
of  which  are  interpreted  different  ways. 

But  there  is  one  particular,  which 
feems  to  differ  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  government,  and  from  the  religion 
of  the  Mahomedans,  fo  delirous  of  mak- 
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!ng  profelytes ;  I  mean  the  liberty  of 
fconfcience  allowed  to  the  Hindoos ;  for 
whether  the  Mahomedans  forefaw  that  ic 
Was  impoffible  to  bring  about  a  change, 
or  apprehended  danger  from  making 
the  attempt,  it  is  certain,  that,  after  they 
had  conquered  their  country,  they  not 
only  allowed  them  the  free  exercife  of 
their  worfhip,  but  many  of  them  were 
intrufted  with  the  government  of  pro¬ 
vinces. 

The  will  of  the  fuperior  is  the  law ; 
but,  as  in  every  hate  there  muff  be  fome 
regulations,  there  are  certain  officers 
appointed  for  the  government  of  different 
diftridts ;  for  colledting  the  revenues  j 
for  trying  and  determining  difputes  be¬ 
tween  the  natives ;  for  the  fettling  of 
thefe  difputes,  of  what  nature  foever, 
there  are  no  abfolute  laws,  but  certain 
old  cuftoms,  which  are  always  abided 
by,  unlefs  it  is  more  convenient  to  break 
through  them. 
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The  prince  is  fubjeff  to  no  controul 
from  the  laws  •,  whilft  therefore  he  can 
flip  port  his  authority,  to  him  every  one 
will  bow  his  forehead  to  the  ground, 
nil  hands  will  be  clafped  in  humility 
before  him,  every  daftardly  fubjeft  will 
praife  the  moll  infamous  of  his  ac¬ 
tions,  and  tremble  at  his  nod.  But,  as 
inferiors  expeft  no  juftice,  they  do  not 
think  themfelves  bound  to  fubmiffion, 
whenever  they  can  extricate  themfelves 
from  fubjection,  either  by  force  or 
fraud. 

By  the  conrtitution,  the  lands  are  all 
the  property  of  the  Mogul ;  and  the  Na¬ 
bobs,  who  have  made  themfelves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Mogul,  claim  the  fame 
right  in  their  territories,  and  farm  the 
lands  out  to  the  people-,  therefore  the 
revenues  do  not  arife  from  taxes  on  the 
eftates,  but  the  rents  of  them.  The  taxes' 
are  on  merchandifes,  the  imports  on 
Goods  at  different  ports,  &c. 
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The  right  of  teftament  is  allowed,  by 
which  the  fubjeft  is  empowered  todifpofe 
of  his  effects  and  money  to  his  family; 

1  *  * 

The  appointments  are  moflly  military : 
the  Nabob  is  the  firft  military  officer  ifr 
the  province  or  provinces  which  he  go¬ 
verns  ;  the  Phoufdar  the  next,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  prelides  over  a  very  confiderable 
diftrifiL  Havildars  and  Zemindars  are 
appointed  to  towns  or  villages. 

The  revenues  are  collected  by  military 
force,  or  at  lead  the  appearance  of  an 
army  \  and  every  thing  is  calculated  to 
break  the  fpirit  of  the  fubjeft,  and  in- 
fpire  him  with  the  moft  abje£t  tear* 
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Allahabad ,  Aug*  1767* 


S  the  Mahometans  are  all  Predefti- 


JL\_  narians,  added  to  the  faith  they 
have  that  whoever  is  (lain  in  battle  goes 
immediately  into  paradife,  one  fliould 
expedt  to  find  them  excellent  foldiers* 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of 
their  prophet,  who  was  a  martial  genius, 
and-  founded  his  empire  by  conqueft. 

When  the  Mogul  Tartars  firft  con* 
quered  Hindoftan,  they  are  faid  to  have 
been  a  hardy,  warlike,  adfive  race  of 
people  1  who  carried  their  conquefts 
through  the  land  with  irrefiftible  valor  j 
though  molt  likely  that  the  effeminacy  of 
the  people  they  had  to  oppole  them, 
helped  as  much  to  promote  their  repu¬ 
tation  and  conqueft,  as  their  own  cou- 
xage. 
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It  is  a  common  and  jud  obfervation, 
that  the  nature  of  this  climate  is  fuch 
as  to  enervate  every  perfon  who  refides 
in  it,  and  to  render  the  mod  a£tive 
after  a  time  indolent ;  this  difpofition 
increafes,  and  every  generation  becomes 
more  and  more  flothfiri,  which  feems  to 
account  for  the  prefent  degeneracy  of  the 
Mahomedans  of  Hindoftan. 

Nothing  can  more  juftly  fhow  their 
prefent  military  and  political  force  than 
the  progrefs  of  the  Britilh  arms,  fince 
the  Englifh,  in  comparifon  of  the  blade 
people,  are  but  as  a  handful  of  men. 

Not  but  there  are  dill  indances  of  the 
feapoys,  under  the  command  of  Britilh. 
officers,  fighting  with  the  greated  bravery; 
but  under  black  people,  they  want  that 
continual  attention  to  difeipline,  which  is 
as  neceflary  as  courage.  This  general 
depravity  and  indolence  is  the  caufe, 
fhat  if  one  man  in  a  century  arifes, 

M  3  pofieffed 
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poffeffed  of  common  abilities,  a  daring 
fpirit,  refolution  and  activity  *,  let  him 
be  even  of  the  lowed  rank  in  life,  he  is 
certain  to  carry  all  before  him,  and  be¬ 
come  a  great  man  ;  when  his  endeavors 
once  meet  with  fuccefs  he  is  looked 

,  "  ■  \  „  '  )  c  *  'V/- 

upon  as  invincible,  and  neighboring 
powers,  who  oppofe  him  while  they 
think  they  dare,  on  his  fuccefs  will 
join  him,  till  his  army  becomes  iirp 
menfe;  but  fhould  ever  a  reverie  of  for¬ 
tune  happen,  he  is  deferted  at  the  time 
he  (lands  mod  in  need  of  afliftance— 
One  of  thefe  fort  of  adventurers  is 
Hyder  Alii,  now  fo  formidable  in  the 
Decan, 
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LI  HOUGH  the  Mahomedans  are 


Xi  not  fo  ftridtly divided  into  tribes 
as  the  Hindoos,  nor  are  they  by  their  laws 
prevented  from  railing  themfelves  to  a 
higher  rank  in  life,  they  have  neverthe- 
lefs  the  fame  notion  of  lofing  caft,  but 
they  do  not  obferve  it  fo  ftridly.  If  any 
one  eats  fwine’s  flelh  or  drinks  wine,  he 
ought  to  lofe  caft,  though  they  often  drink 
fecretly,  and  to  exeefs;  but  in  pub¬ 
lic,  they  ftand  upon  great  ceremony  in 
thefe  points ;  fo  much  that  a  cook  who  is 
a  Mufulman  will  not  drefs  a  joint  of 
pork,  nor  will  any  fervant  at  table, 
though  perhaps  there  be  a  hundred  ftand- 
ing  round,  remove  a  plate  in  which  pork 
has  been  5  unlefs  it  is  a  Have,  who  having 
no  caft  cannot  be  difgraced  by  this,  or 
any  other  employment. 


M  4 
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The  Harri  or  Hallicore  cajl  are  the 
dregs  of  both  Muffulmen  and  Hindoos , 
employed  in  the  meaneft  and  vileft  offices; 
people  whofe  felves  or  parents  have  lojl 
caft.  But  there  is  a  refource  for  even  the 
word  of  thefe,  which  is  to  turn  chriftians: 
I  mean  Roman  Catholics ;  and  fuch  are 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  profelytes,  the 
Miffionaries  have  to  boaft  of  in  the  eaft  ; 
being  moftly  fuch  as  have  committed 
fome  very  great  crimes,  or  have  been 
made  flaves  when  young,  which  prevents 
their  ever  returning  amongft  thofe  of 
their  own  religion.  If  any  woman  has 
committed  a  crime  fo  great  as  to  induce 
her  hufband,  or  any  other  perfon,  to  cut 
off  her  hair,  which  is  the  greateft  and 
moft  irrecoverable  difgrace,  lhe  like  a 
thoufand  others  is  glad  to  be  received 
into  fome  fociety,  and  becomes  a  chrii- 
tian  :  fo  that  mod  of  the  black  chriftians 

are  more  fo  from  neceffity  than  from  con¬ 
viction. 


The 
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The  Portuguefe  priefts,  of  which  there 
are  many  irf  India,  receive  all,  baptize, 
and  give  them  abfolution  :  as  foon  as  they 
are  made  chriftians  they  call  themfelves, 
and  are  called,  Portuguefe ;  the  women 
change  their  drefs,  and  wear  fomething 
like  a  jacket  and  petticoat ;  and  the  men 
moftly  affedt  to  drefs  like  Europeans* 
Their  language  is  called  Pariat  Portu¬ 
guefe,  a  vile  mixture  of  almoft  every  Eu^ 
ropean  language  with  fome  of  the  Indian. 
This  is  however  a  ufeful  dialed!  to  travel- 

f '  t  * 

lers  in  many  parts  of  Hindoftan,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  is  called  the 
lingua  Franca  of  India. 

•  Thefe  black  Portuguefe  are  a  nume¬ 
rous  people  in  all  thofe  parts  of  the 
country  which  have  been  long  frequent¬ 
ed  by  Europeans. 

They  are  moftly  in  mean  fituations, 
and  are  looked  upon  with  great  contempt 
by  all  the  other  Indians,  for  the  reafons  I 
have  mentioned ;  and  indeed  it  is  not 

without 
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without  fomecaufe  that  they  think  them 
The  worft  of  people ;  for  befides  the  ge¬ 
neral  depravity,  they  have  if  poffible 
more  cunning ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
aie  molt  of  them  more  adtive,  and  not  fo 
ft upid  as  the  others. 

lne  reafon  of  thefe  black  chriftians 
being  called  Portuguefe,  is  from  a  cuftom 
which  obtained  at  the  time  when  the 
Portuguefe  were  the  only  Europeans 
known  in  India;  therefore  all  the  pro- 
lelytes  became  of  their  nation.  But  the 
real  Portuguefe  have  now  almoft  loft 
all  their  trade  and  influence  throughout 
Hindoflan :  their  principal  iettlement  at 
prefent  is  Goa. 
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Letter  XLIII. 


Allahabad ,  Augujl  1 767. 


H  E  Mahomedans,  after  the  death 


JL  of  their  prophet,  were  divided  into 
difterent  lefts  ;  thefe  of  Hindodan  are 
moftly  followers  of  Ali  ;  and  their 
creed,  u  There  is  but  one  God ,  Mahomed 
is  his  prophet ,  and  Ali  is  his  friend”  %. 
This  confeffion  of  faith  is  often  in  their 
mouths;  and  in  Perfia  or  Turkey,  any 
Chridian  who  ftiould  be  heard  to  repeat 
the  confeffion  of  the  Mahomedan  faith, 

*.  j 

would  be  obliged  to  embrace  the  reli- 
o-ion,  or  lofe  his  life :  but  whether  the 
Mahomedans  who  entered  Hindodan  left 
the  fpirit  of  convefion  behind  them,  or 
whether  they  have  now  been  fo  long 
ufed  to  live  amongd  people  of  different 

*  The  creed  of  the  Mahomedans  who  are  not 
followers  of  Ali,  is,  “  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
**  Mahomed  is  his  prophet.’’ 
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religions  that  they  have  forgot  it,  I  know 
not ;  but  it  is  certain  that  we  hear  of  no 
perfections  on  that  account ;  or  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  over  either  Chriftians  or 
Pagans  to  their  religion. 

The  precepts  of  their  do&rine  are 
very  fimple ;  they  are  commanded  to  ufe 
frequent  ablutions;  to  pray  often;  to 
fart;  fometimes ;  to  abftain  from  fwine’s 
flefh  and  wine;  to  give  tithes  of  their 
goods  to  the  poor :  as  to  the  pilgrimage 

to  Mecca,  the  diftance  of  the  country  i$ 
a  fufficient  excufe  for  their  not  perform¬ 
ing  it ;  but  thofe  who  have  made  that 
journey  are  looked  upon  with  much  re¬ 
verence. 

The  grandees  efleem  the  commands 
ment  concerning  wine  as  intended  only 
for  the  vulgar;  pork  indeed  they  feldom 
touch,  unlefs  it  comes  under  the  form  of 
an  Englilh  ham,  \vhich  they  are  very 
fond  of,  and  evade  the  law  by  calling  it 

European 
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European  mutton  :  the  vulgar  have  fel- 
dom  an  opportunity  of  breaking  thefe 
laws ;  but  when  they  have,  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  as  little  fcrupulous  as  their  fupe- 
riors;  the  only  difference  is,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  be  more  fecret. 

They  fay  five  ftiort  prayers  daily  ;  and 
before  their  prayers  are  commanded  to 
wafh  their  hands  and  mouths ;  they  are 
to  be  very  attentive  while  they  are  re¬ 
peating  thefe  little  prayers ;  and  if  by 
any  chance  they  are  interrupted,  or  their 
attention  called  off,  by  a  perfon’s  fpeak- 
ing  to  them,  the  flinging  of  an  infett,  or 
any  other  accident,  which  obliges  them 
to  change  their  pofture,  they  begin  and 
repeat  the  prayer  over  again :  as  it  is 
not  always  convenient  to  wafh  at  thefe 
times,  they  fometimes  content  themfelves 
with  making  the  motion  of  wafhing,  rub- 
tng  their  hands  and  lips,  which  they 
fay  is  acceptable.  Befides  this  partial 
wafhing,  they  are  commanded  frequent 
bathing  ;  a  eireumftance  which,  befides. 


its 
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its  being  a  religious  obligation,  cannot 
fail  of  being  very  agreeable  in  this  hot 
climate. 

As  to  the  law  of  giving  a  tithe  to  the 
poor,  the  ftate  is  in  fuch  diftra&ion,  that 
there  are  few  but  what  are  either  above 
the  law,  or  have  nothing  to  give. 

In  fhort,  the  Mujfulmen  in  India  are 
not  fuch  ftrift  obfervers  of  their  religion, 
as  in  the  countries  nearer  the  tomb  of 
the  prophet. 

They  are  all  predeftinarians ;  and  be¬ 
lieve,  that  whatever  is  intended  mud  be  ; 
more  particularly  the  time  of  every  per- 
fon’s  death  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  fate- 
from  all  eternity.  This  belief  has  a 
moll  extraordinary  influence  on  their 
condufl :  they  meet  death  with  an  indif¬ 
ference  which  is  perfe&ly  aftonifliing  t 
and  a  man  who  would  beg  in  the  moft 
abjeft  manner  to  avoid  a  punilhnient,  or 
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fave  his  goods,  will  not  utter  a  Angle 
word  to  preferve  his  life ;  fo  firmly  are 
they  convinced  of  their  predefiiny. 

They  believe  likewife  that  whoever  is 
flain  in  battle  goes  immediately  into  Pa- 
radife. 

It  has  often  been  aliened  by  travel¬ 
lers,  that  the  Mahomedans  believe  wo¬ 
men  have  no  fouls ;  and  are,  by  the 
prophet,  excluded  from  Paradife ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  learned  in  the  Arabic  lan¬ 
guage,  who  take  their  authority  from 
the  Alcoran  itfelf,  deny  this,  as  an  abfo- 
lute  falfity  ;  particularly  he  promifed  his 
own  wives,  that  if  they  obeyed  his  laws, 
they  fliould  have  a  peculiar  place  affigned 
for  them. 

Neverthelefs,  whether  the  Mufiulmen 
of  this  time  have  been  led  into  an  error 
by  their  doctors  and  commentators  on 
the  Alcoran,  or  whether  they  have 

adopted 
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adopted  it  through  policy,  I  kuow  not : 
but  I  may  venture  to  allure  you,  that 
many  of  them  (in  this  country  at  leaft), 
if  they  do  not  think  the  women  abfolutely 
excluded,  ftill  believe  that  they  will  not 
be  admitted  to  the  fame  fupreme  degree 
of  felicity  as  themfelves :  and  fome  of 
them  on  this  fubjedt  will  only  fay,  that 
thofe  few  women  who  have  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  on  earth  by  any  extraordinary 
Virtues,  or  illuftrious  aftions,  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted. 

All  the  Mahomedans  have  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  their  own  families* 
their  wives,  children,  and  flaves,  when 
any  of  them  commit  crimes  which  the 
Koran  deems  capital. 

The  doubtful  points  of  religion  do  not 
dilturb  their  peace  ;  not  curious  to  know 
the  truth,  it  is  not  here  we  mud  look 
for  learning  and  fcience,:  the  Wife  men 
of  the  Eaft  have  difappeared,  I  believe, 
throughout  the  Eaft  *  at  leaft  in  Hindof- 
a.  taq 
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tan,  philofophy  and  philofophers  are  no 
more  !  even  the  princes  and  minifters  are 
fo  illiterate  that  fome  of  them  can  fcarce- 

0 

ly  write  or  read. 

Great  riches  produced  luxury,  indo¬ 
lence,  rapine,  extortion,  and  injuitice, 
followed.  The  riches  have  become  the 
prey  of  foreigners,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  monarch  is  deftroyed  by  his  own  fub- 
jefts. 

The  Mahomedans,  although  they  are 
forbid  to  drink  wine,  are  often  intoxi¬ 
cated  by  their  great  ufe  of  opium ; 
which  they  not  only  take  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  but  mix  it  with  the  tobacco  they 
fmoak  ;  this  does  not  enliven  their  fpi- 
rits,  or  caufe  them  to  commit  fuch  irre¬ 
gularities  as  drunken  people  are  fubjedt 
to  ;  but  makes  them  fleepy,  ftupid,  and 
indolent  to  a  great  degree  ;  there  is  like- 
wife  a  liquor  called  bang,  or  bank ,  which 
they  take  as  a  dram  ;  it  has  the  fame  in- 

N  toxicating 
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toxicating  and  foporiferous  quality  as  the 
opium. 


Letter  XLIII. 

Allahabad)  Aug .  1767, 

MO S  T  of  the  great  men,  fuch  as 
Nabobs,  *  Niabs,  or  other  per- 
fons  who  are  in  public  employments,  lay 
out  their  riches  in  jewels;  the  reafon  is 

obvious  ;  they  are  uncertain  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  dignity,  and  depriving 

a  man  of  his  employment  does  not  leave 
him  to  retire  in  peace  with  his  fortune, 
but  every  fpecies  of  perfecution  gene¬ 
rally  follows.  A  fallen  favorite  has  every 
thing  to  fea#  • 

In  their  profperity  they  tyrannize,  de* 

fraud,  and  opprefs,  all  under  them ; 

* 

*  A  Niab  is  the  fame  to  a  Nabob  as  the  Vizier 
is  to  the  Mogul. 


feize 
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feize  their  property,  and  take  away  their 
daughters :  for  who  (hall  dare  to  com¬ 
plain  of  “  the  man  whom  the  king  delight - 
“  eth  to  honour  ?” 

But  no  fooner  is  his  difgrace  known, 
than  every  one  prefers  his  complaint, 
with  exaggeration :  the  delinquent  has 
nothing  for  it  but  flight;  happy  if  he 
can  make  his  efcape ;  he  leaves  his  poll 
of  dignity  to  be  filled  by  another;  who, 
moll  likely,  follows  in  the  fame  path. 

Had  he  inverted  his  money  in  trade, 
his  merchandize  would  have  been  con- 
fifcated ;  or  trurted  it  with  a  friend, 
that  friend  would  have  forfaken  him. 
But  diamonds  are  a  portable  treafure, 
and  eafily  concealed. 

All  the  people  of  rank  keep  a  great 
train  of  fervants,  to  whom  they  give 
very  little  wages;  but  as  they  mu  ft  live, 
they  take  advantage  of  being  under  their 

N  2  mafter’s 
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matter’s  protection  ;  and  indemnify  them- 
felves  by  their  impofitions  on  all  who 
have  any  dependance  on  their  matter’s 
favor,  extorting  prefents,  &c.  and  oblig¬ 
ing  the  trades-people  to  fell  them  their 
goods  at  an  under  price.  In  ftiort,  “  cor - 
“  ruptioiiy  like  a  general  flood,  has  de- 
a  Inged  all !” 

As  to  the  common  people,  I  cannot 
fpeak  of  them  without  pain  ;  or  ever 
pafs  through  the  Buzars  of  Patna,  or 
any  other  place,  without  drawing  com- 
parifons  between  the  poor  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  thofe  of  England  :  thefe  are 
poor  indeed !  fcarce  any  covering,  their 
food  rice  and  water;  their  miferable 
huts  of  ftraw :  in  the  cold  feafon  they 
have  a  fire  made  with  a  little  ftraw  in 
the  middle  of  their  huts,  which  fmothers 
them  with  fmoak  ;  their  minds,  except 
what  nature  gave  them,  no  more  inform¬ 
ed  than  the  beafts  which  perifli:  no 
liberty,  no  property,  fubjedt  to  the 

tyranny 
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tyranny  of  every  fuperior.  But  what 
feems  to  complete  their  mifery  is,  that 
whether  pinched  by  cold,  or  enervated 
by  heat,  indolence  equally  prevails,  to 
Inch  a  degree  as  feems  to  abforb  every 
faculty;  even  immediate  felf-prefervation 
fcarcely  roufes  them  from  it. 

One  fees,  in  palling  through  the  flreets, 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  abun¬ 
dance  fitting  at  their  doors  unemployed, 

like  ftatues  ;  and  their  averfion  to  aftion 

.  *  * 

is  fo  extreme,  that  when  themfelves  or 
children  are  in  danger  of  being  crulhed 
by  horfes  or  carriages,  they  will  neither 
move  themfelves,  or  put  out  a  hand  to 
draw  their  infants  nearer  to  them  till 
the  moment  they  are  forced  to  it ;  and 
then  do  not  withdraw  an.  inch  farther 
than  they  are  obliged,  and  with  an  air 
of  dilfatisfaftion,  which  plainly  (hews 
how  difagreeable  it  is  to  them  to  change 
their  pollute. 


Eafe 
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Eafe  with  them  is  the  greateft  good  ; 
and  nothing  furprizes  the  Indians  fo 
much  as  to  fee  Europeans  take  pleafure 
in  exercife ;  they  are  aftonifhed  to  fee 
people  walking  who  might  lit  ftill. 

A  great  Mujfulman ,  being  invited  to  an 
Englifh  entertainment  where  there  was 
dancing,  faid  with  great  earneftnefs,  he 
was  furprized  to  fee  the  Englifh  ladies 
and  gentlemen  take  the  trouble  of  dancing 
themfelves,  to-be-fure  they  might  have 
people  to  dance  for  them.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  this  a  very  extraordinary 
obfervation  •,  neverthelefs  it  is  perfectly 
in  chara&er,  and  not  the  leaft  furprizing 
to  thofe  who  fee  daily  inftances  of  the 
cffecls  of  this  climate. 

And  yet,  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
there  are  certain  calls  of  both  Hindoos  and 
Mahometans,  who  at  times  undergo 

t 

great  labour,  particularly  the  Bearers ; 
people  whole  bufmefs  it  is  to  carry  a 
6  Paten- 
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Palenqueen.  They  are  generally  flout 
fellows;  the  Palenqueen  is  carried  by 
four  ;  and  feven  or  eight,  by  changing, 
will  carry  a  perfon  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hotir  for  feveral  hours  together. 
The  Dandies  likewife  have  a  laborious 
employment ;  and  their  conflantly  plung¬ 
ing  into  the  water  in  the  height  of  per- 
fpiration,  would  kill  any  perfon  but  thofe 
who  are  ufed  to  it. 

There  are  other  cap  who  are  re¬ 
markably  fwift  of  foot,  particularly  Hir- 
carers  •  thefe  people  are  often  made  ufe  of 
as  fpies,  both  on  public  and  private  oc- 
cafions ;  frequently  they  are  kept  as  a 
fort  of  running-footmen,  and  compofe  a 
part  of  the  parade  of  fervants  who  pre¬ 
cede  a  Palenqueen ;  they  are  likewife 
fent  with  letters  or  meffages  to  very  dif- 
tant  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  ex¬ 
pedition  is  extraordinary. 

When  one  gives  a  Hircarer  a  letter 
to  carry  to  any  diftance,  he  takes  off 

N  4  his 
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his  turband,  and  carefully  conceals  the 
letter  in  the  folds  of  it ;  he  provides 
himfelf  with  a  brafs  pot,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  drawing  water  from  the 
wells  or  rivers  he  is  to  pafs ;  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  parched  rice,  either  in  a  bag  or  the 
folds  of  his  garment,  which  is  generally 
a  piece  of  coarfe  linen,  from  his  waift  to 
his  knees:  thus  equipped,  with  a  fort  of 
club  in  his  hand,  he  will  make  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles. 

The  grooms,  who  are  called  j ices ,  are 
tolerably  fwift ;  for  whenever  the  horfe 
which  a  fice  takes  care  of  is  rode,  he  con¬ 
stantly  attends  with  it,  in  quality  of  foot¬ 
man  ;  and  if  the  fun  is  up,  a  bearer  will 
carry  an  umbrello,  and  walk  equal  to  the 
ufual  pace  of  riding,  which  indeed  is  not 
very  fa  ft  in  this  country. 

Thefe  instances,  however,  are  fufficient 
to  lhew,  that  the  natives  are  not  incapable 
of  thing  exercife ;  and,  although  the 
climate  is  certainly  extremely  relaxing,  it 

feems 
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fee  ms  to  impair  tneir  minds  moie  than 
their  bodies;  to  which  indolence  of  fpi- 
rit,  a  defpotical  government  and  its  con- 
fequences  has  perhaps  not  a  little  con* 

tributed* 


Letter  XLV. 

Allahabad. \  Augujl  1 767* 

ppHE  general  deportment  of  the  In- 
JL  dians  is  modeft  and  referved; 
their  addrefs  to  their  fuperiors  humble 
to  a  great  degree.  The  falute,  or  obei- 
fance,  which  they  call  falam  in  the  fa¬ 
miliar  way,  is  raifing  their  right  hand  to 
their  forehead  ;  before  a  fuperior  they 
incline  the  body,  lowering  the  right 
hand  almoft  to  the  ground,  and  raifing 
it  {lowly  to  their  forehead  three  times  ; 
But  before  a  prince  they  almoft  lay  them- 
felves  on  the  ground  ;  and  when  they 
a  Ik  mercy,  they  raife  their  two  hands 

ioined 
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joined  together,  waiving  them  with  the 
mod:  mournful  air  and  melancholy  coun-* 
tenance  ;  and  fometimes,  to  fhew  the 
greater  awe  and  deference,  throw  them- 
felves  into  a  fit  of  trembling,  as  if  they 
were  ihaken  by  an  ague ;  but  this  laft 
piece  of  mummery  is  referved  for  great 
occafions.  In  fhort,  there  is  no  poflure 
too  bale,  no  language  too  humble,  no 
mbmiffion  or  flattery  too  grofs,  to  be 
given  to  thofe  they  fear. 

he  manly  fenfe  of  human  dignity 
fccms  loft ;  and  the  fecond  man  in  a  de- 
fpotical  government  is  but  the  firft  flave, 
who  repays  himfelf  for  his  fubmiffions  to 
his  mafier  by  exacting  the  fame  fervile 
fubmiflions  from  others,  and  the  fame 
folemn  and  refpectful  behaviour  goes 
clown  even  amongft  the  common  people, 
rlo  one  c/er  differs  in  opinion  from  his 
fupci  ioi  ;  or  rather,  they  have  learned  to 
allow  themfelves  no  opinions. 

by 
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By  the  law  of  the  Koran,  every  Ma- 
homedan  prince  is  obliged  to  attend 
fome  hours  daily  for  the  public  adminif- 
tration  of  juftice  to  his  fubjects  and 
this  is  obferved  in  India  ;  every  Nabob 
either  attends  himfelf,  or  appoints  his 
Niab,  to  attend  on  every  day  except 
their  holidays;  and  in  every  town  or 
village  the  chief  of  it  takes  upon  him 

O  , 

the  fame  right  of  trying  and  determin¬ 
ing  the  deputes,  between  the  people  in 

his  jurifdiftion. 

The  court  of  juftice,  called  the  Durbar, 
is  a  large  building,  open  on  one  fide  to 
admit  the  multitude  :  there  every  one  re¬ 
pairs  who  has  any  complaint  to  make. 
The  law  is  not  here  a  fcience;  no  coun^ 
cil  are  employed;  no  acts  of  ftaie  or 
books  of  law  are  referred  to.  I  he  com¬ 
plainant  repairs  himielf,  without  cere¬ 
mony,  to  the  Durbar,  where,  with  lifted 
hands,  and  exalted  voice,  he  cries  out 
for  juftice,  repeating  the  words  *  Dwoy 

*  Juftice,  mv  Lord, 

Slab, 
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S:a!> !  Divoy  oiab !  till  lie  is  taken  notice; 
or  by  the  judge  :  when  he  is  brought 
forward  he  tells  his  own  tale,  with  all 
that  humility  they  always  fiiew  before  a 
fuperior  ;  and,  as  in  all  difputes  no  one 
depends  on  the  juft  ice  of  his  caufe,  but 

the  fat  our  of  the  judge,  it  is  no  wronder 
that  their  fubroiffions  are  exceffive.  But 
flattery  alone,  however  grofs,  is  not  fuf- 
ficient,  nnlefs  accompanied  by  bribes, 
which  are  given  by  both  parties ;  pre¬ 
fers  are  made,  not  only  to  the  judge, 
but  to  his  favourites,  his  fervants,  and 
all  who  have  any  influence  with  him  ; 

and  the  mod  generous,  generally,  triumphs 
over  his  adverfary. 

The  tedioufnefs  of  fuits  (a  neceflary 
evil,  in  governments  where  the  privileges 
of  the  lubje&s  are  guarded  by  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  laws)  cannot  here  be  com¬ 
plained  of ;  thedecifion  is  as  fuclden  as  it 
is  generally  unjuft :  the  verdift  of  juries 
is  <1  thing  unheard-of,  where  all  depends 
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on  one  man.  The  judge  condemns  and 
orders  the  punifhment  himfelf. 

This  is  the  mode  of  feeking  redrefs 
between  equals:  but  does  a  man  fuffer 
oppreffions  from  one  in  power,  a  retainer 
to  the  court,  or  from  the  fervants  or  crea¬ 
tures  of  one  in  power,  he  too  well  knows, 
ruin  would  follow  his  complaints.  Pa¬ 
tience  is  his  only  remedy  !  and  fellow-fuf- 
ferers  his  only  confolation  ! 


Letter  XL  V. 


Allahabad^  Aug.  1767. 


FEAR  that  my  account  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  Hindoftan  muft 
appear  uncharitable,  or  you  may  think, 
that,  with  the  true  fpirit  of  an  Englifli- 
woman,  I  condemn  whatever  is  contrary 
to  the  cuftoms  of  my  own  country ;  or 
perhaps,  that  I  am  writing  on  a  fubjeft 
with  whjch  I  am  only  fuperficially  ac¬ 


quainted 
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quainted,  efpecially  as  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  with  travellers  to  "  miftake  the 
“  abufe  of  laws,  for  the  laws  themfelves 
and  I  muft  confefs  that  the  extreme  de¬ 
pravity  of  the  people,  and  the  tyranny 
of  fuperiors,  appears  fo  incredible  to 
thofe  who  are  ufed  to  contemplate  a 
milder  form  of  government,  that  I  have 
not  confidence  to  proceed,  till  I  have  firft 
tranfcribed  a  paffage  or  two  on  this 
fubjeft  from  Monf.  Montefquieu,  which 
I  hope  will  ferve  both  as  authority  and 
illuftration. 

“  Commeilfaut  de  la  vertu  dans  une 
iC  republique,  et  dans  une  monarchic  de 
“  Phonneur,  il  faut  de  la  crainte  dans 
“  un  governement  defpotique:  pour  la 
“  vertu  elle  n’y  eft  point  neceffaire,  et 
“  Phonneur  y  feroit  dangereux. 

“  Le  pouvoir  immenfe  du  Prince  y 
%i  paffe  tout  entier  a  ceux  a  qui  il  le  con- 
fc  fie,  des  gens  capables  de  s’eftimer 
(C  beaucoup  eux  memes,  feroient  en  etat 
u  d’y  faire  de  revolutions.  Il  faut  done, 

“  que 
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u  que  la  crainte  y  abbatte  tout  les  cou- 
€C  rages,  et  y  eteigne  jufq’au  moindre 
44  fentiment  d’ ambition. 


<c 


Dans  les  Etats  defpotiques  la  nature 
“  du  eovernementdemande  une  obeiflance 

o 

extreme,  et  la  volonte  du  Prince  une 
u  fois  connue  doit  avoir  auffi  infaillible- 
“  ment  fon  effet,  qu’une  boule  jettee 
iC  centre  une  autre  doit  avoir  le  lien. 


u  II  n’y  a  point  de  temperament,  de 
“  modification,  d’accommodemens  de 
€(  termes,  d’equivalens,  de  pour-parlers, 
<c  de  remonflrances,  rien  d’egal  en.  de 
“  meilleur  a  propofer,  Phomme  eft  une 
“  creature  que  obeit  a  une  creature  qui 
44  veut. 


u  On  n’y  peut  pas  plus  reprefenter  fes 
94  craintes  pas  fur  un  evenement  future, 
99  qu’excufer  fes  mauvais  fucces  fur  le 
94  caprice  de  la  fortune  :  le  partage  des 
46  hommes  comme  des  Betes,  y  eft  Pin- 
99  ftinft,  Pobeiflance,  le  chatiment. 


<< 


11 
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“  II  ne  fert  de  rien  d’oppofer  les  fen* 
u  timens  naturels,  le  refpect  pour  une 
“  pere,  la  tendreffc  pour  fes  enfans  et 
tc  fes  femmes,  les  loix  de  Phonneur, 
<c  l’etat  de  fa  fante,  on  a  re^u  Pordre,  et 
<c  cela  fuffitd’ 

Therefore,  when  a  black  man  receives 
any  order,  he  does  notconfider  the  juftice 
of  that  order,  but  the  favour  of  the 
perfon  who  gives  it,  and  obeys  accor¬ 
dingly. 

When  the  Englifh  troops  were  firft  in 
garrifon  at  Allahabad,  the  Mogul  (who 
refides  near)  came  with  his  court  one 
night  late  to  the  gates  and  demanded  en¬ 
trance,  but  without  telling  who  he  was ; 
the  officer  of  the  guard  refufed  to  open 
the  great  gates  at  that  time  in  the  night, 
without  which  his  elephants  could  not 
enter.  The  Mogul  returned  in  great 
wrath,  and  next  morning  fent  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  fort,  to  defire  that  the  of¬ 
ficer  might  be  put  to  death.  The  anfwer 

he 
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he  received  on  this  occafion,  gave  him  the 
firil  idea  of  laws,  which  prevent  a  fuperior 
from  taking  away  the  life,  or  even  the 
liberty  of  an  inferior ;  and  informed 
him,  that  it  is  not  by  the  will  of  the 
prince,  but  the  laws  of  his  country,  an 
individual  mult  be  tried  ! 


TO 

fe 


The  point  with  them  is  not  whether  a 
man  has  done  his  duty,  but  whether  the 
prince  is  offended  with  him;  if  he  is, 
confifcation  of  effects,  imprifonment, 
and  death,  are  all  in  his  power, 

I  will  not  pretend  to  determine  (on  a 
point  which  has  been  often  urged)  whe¬ 
ther  black  people  are  by  nature  inferior 
in  understanding  to  white  ;  who  can  judge 
of  it  here,  where  the  nature  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  checks  the  growth  of  every  vir¬ 
tue  ?  Where  property  is  not  fecure,  what 
incitement  is  there  to  induflry  ?  Where 
knowledge  is  of  no  ufe,  who  will  refign 
his  indolence  and  eafe  in  endeavors  to 
obtain  it  ?  In  fuch  a  government  can  we 

O  wonder. 
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wonder,  that  the  general  chara&criftic  of 


the  inhabitants  fliould  be  ftupidity  and 
low  cunning? 


Letter  XLVII 


Allahabad ,  Aug,  17670 


r  HE  drefs  of  the  men  as  of  the 


JL  women  is  unchangeable  :  it  is  a' 
drefs  which  appears  effeminate,  but  is 
calculated  for  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate,  being  free  from  all  tight  bandages 
which  might  prevent  the  circulation  of 
blood,  and  is  compofed  of  rouflin  ;  they 
have  long  drawers,  therefore  flocking? 
and  their  accompaniments  garters  are  un~ 
neceffary,  a  fliirt  quite  open  at  the  neck 
and  wrifts,  and  a  long  jemma,  which 
each  reaches  down  to  the  ground  with 
long  ftrait  fleeves ;  a  fa  fit  round  their 
waftes  and  a  turband  •,  the  Nabobs  and 
other  great  men  in  this  part  of  India  have 


feme- 
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fometimes  their  dreffes  made  of  lhawl 
in  the  cold  feafon,  and  almoft  every  m^n 
who  can  afford  it  has  a  fhawl  which  he 
wears  over  his  head  and  (boulders ;  but 
this  is  peculiar  to  the  northern  provinces, 
■Where  the  cold  is  fevere. 

The  lower  cafts  have  only  a  piece  of 
icallico  from  their  wades  to  their  knees, 
and  a  turband.  The  drefs  of  both  Hin¬ 
doos  and  Mahomedans  is  the  fame,  ex* 
cept  that  the  turbands  of  the  firft  are 
rather  fmaller  ;  and  indeed  their  whole 
appearance  is  fo  much  alike,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  know  which  religion  they  are 
of,  if  the  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos ,  who 
wear  garments,  did  not  tie  the  firings  of 
their  jemmas,  the  firft  on  the  left,  the 
others  on  the  right. 

% 

And  there  are  fome  points  in  which  the 
religion  and  cuftom  of  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans  bear  a  refemblance  ;  but  in 
others,  no  two  nations  the  moll  diftant 
can  be  more  unlike. 

O  z 
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Both  are  commanded  frequent  ablution, 
and  both  are  permitted  plurality  of  wives. 

A  Hindoos’s  fear  of  death  is  lefTened  by 
the  confideration  that  his  foul  immediately 
paffes  into  fome  other  man  or  animal  ; 
and  every  change  lefifens  the  number  of 
tranfmigrations  the  foul  has  to  undergo, 
before  it  becomes  perfect. 

The  Mahomedans  are  (till  more  fear- 
lefs,  from  their  notion  of  predeftination, 
and  from  their  belief,  that  whoever  is 
ilain  in  battle  goes  immediately  into  pa- 
radice. 

But  the  Hindoos  from  their  faith  in  the 
metempfychofis,  and  of  confequence  their 
averfion  to  bloodfhed  (1  fpeak  not  of  the 
Rajpoots  or  Marrattos )  are  inclined  to 
peace. 

The  Mahomedans,  believing  paradife 
to  be  the  lot  of  thole  who  fall  in  battle, 
are  inclined  to  war. 


The 
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The  employment  of  the  Brahmins 
ought  to  be  the  propagation  of  virtue, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences  ,•  the 
employment  of  the  people  trade  and  ma¬ 
nufactories,  for  only  one  divifion  of  the 
people  were  deitined  to  bear  arms. 

But  the  Mahomedans,  who  defpife  the 
fciences,  and  hold  trade  in  contempt, 
think  no  profeffion  honorable  but  that 
of  war. 

The  ftrong  lines  in  the  chara&er  of  a 
Hindoo  are  effeminacy  and  avarice.  Thofe 
of  a  Tartar  cruelty  and  ambition. 

\ 

Not  but  there  may  be  an  ambitious 
Hindoo,  and  there  are  many  avaritious 
Mahomedans;  for  it  is  obfervable,  whe¬ 
ther  from  the  climate,  from  example,  or 
from  both  thefe  caufes,  that  the  MnJJiiU 
men  of  India,  particularly  thofe  of  fome 
generations  Handing,  have  contracted  the 
effeminacy  and  avarice  of  the  Hindoos, 

O  3  at 
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at  the  fame  time  that  they  have  retained 
the  cruelty  of  the  Tartars. 

A  Hindoo  may  acquire  riches,  though 
all  the  art  he  can  ufe  will  never  advance 
him  to  a  higher  caft. 

1 

Blit  the  meanefl  cooly  of  a  Moor-man, 
by  entering  into  the  army,  may  become 
a  general,  or  even  a  Nabob. 

Almoft  all  the  merchants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  Hindoos ;  but  the  menial  trades 
are  followed  by  the  people  of  both  reli¬ 
gions,  though  more  generally  Hindoos . 

They  are  more  perfeft,  and  more  fuc- 
cefsful,  in  their  favorite  occupation  of 
trade,  than  the  Moor-men  in  theirs  of  war; 

*  i 

for  although  the  principles  of  theMaho- 
medan  faith  frees  them  from  the  fear  of 
death,  their  indolence  and  effeminacy,  the 
confequences  of  this  climate,  have  left 
them  little  more  than  the  parade  and  name 
of  foldiers,  at  leaft  when  compared  with, 
Europeans. 

6 
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Le  tter  XLVIII. 


Allahabad. ,  Sept ♦  1 767* 

HEN  we  are  told,  that  a  fmall 
body  of  troops,  compofed  of 


people  enervated  by  the  exceffive  heat  of 
a  climate  which  is  not  natural  to  them, 
diftant  from  every  refource,  and  expofed 
to  all  the  inconveniencies  which  an  army 
labors  under  in  an  enemy’s  country ;  have 
conquered  whole  provinces,  and  brought 
jmmenfe  diftri&s  under  their  fubje&ion  : 
We  are  ready  enough  to  account  for  it, 
by  attributing  to  the  enemy  the  delefts  of 
pufillanimity  and  cowardice.  But  all  this 
has  happened  in  a  country  where  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  warlike,  where  the  name  of  fol- 
dier  is  honorable,  where  there  are  im- 
menfe  armies,  and  where  the  people 
meet  death  with  intrepidity  and  compo- 
fure. 


O  4 


Thofe 
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Thofe  who  have  remarked  on  the  Eng- 
liih  conftitution  have  obferved,  that 
every  fubjeft  is  equally  protefted  by  the 
laws,  and  equally  enjoys  the  bleffing 
of  liberty,  except  the  army;  but  the 
moment  n  man  enters  into  the  army,  he 
1  enounces  the  privileges  of  a  citizen,  to 

iu^ject  himfeif  to  the  feventy  of  military 
laws. 

Even  the  Roman  republicans,  tenacious 
as  they  were  of  their  liberty,  fubmitted 
to  the  abfolute  authority  of  their  military 
leaders. 

On  the  contrary,  in  this  defpotical  Hate, 
where  neither  the  lives,  the  property’ 
or  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft  is  defended 
by  the  laws,  where  there  is  in  fliort  no 
law  but  the  will  of  the  Prince,  a  Gene¬ 
ral  has  but  little  authority  over  his  fol- 
diers.  They  are  at  once  fervile  in  a  civil 
capacity,  and  mutinous  in  a  military  one  ; 
i'!,cl  as  they  do  not  enter  into  the  army  for 

any 
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any  certain  time,  the  General  has  no 
power  to  detain  them  whenever  they 
chufe  to  quit;  and  a  man  by  becoming  a 
feapoy ,  fo  far  from  fubjecting  himfelf  to  a 
more  rigid  law,  obtains  by  it  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  oppreffing  others. 

-  1 

The  operations  of  an  army  have  often 
been  flopt  by  a  mutiny  of  the  feapoy s,  for 
want  of  pay.  For  an  eaflern  prince,  fupe- 
rior  to  all  laws,  and  unufed  to  having  any 
demand  made  upon  him,  does  not  think 
it  neceffary  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  his  troops,  and,  from  that  want  of 
pun&uality  which  runs  throughout  the 
whole  country  in  every  tranfa&ion,  the 
promifes  which  are  made  to  them  of  pay 
are  feldom  kept. 

In  this  uncertainty  of  pay,  plunder 
is  the  objeft  ;  and  this  plunder  is  not 
confined  to  the  enemies  country,  rapine 
and  cruelty  mark  their  fleps  even  in 
marching  through  their  own  provinces  ; 
the  people  endeavor  to  fly  from  the  vil¬ 
lages 
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lages  they  are  to  pafs  through,  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  cattle. 

The  great  officers  of  the  army  carry 
their  zanannahsy  and  an  infinite  number 
of  fervants ;  every  common  Seapoy  has 
atleafl  a  wife  and  fervant,  and  officers 
have  families  in  proportion ;  even  their 
ltttle  children  are  not  left  behind.  An 
immenfe  travelling  buzar  or  market  ah 
ways  follows.  So  that  in  fait  a  Ma- 
homedan  army  is  an  unwieldy  multi¬ 
tude,  which  yields  to  a  fmall  body  of 
well-conduited  troops,  not  from  want 
of  courage  in  the  foldiers,  but  of  conduit 
in  the  leaders. 


Let* 
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Allahabad ,  September  1767 


HE  Mahomedans,  as  well  as  the 


warlike  nations  of  the  Hindoos ,  are 


fond  of  the  parade  of  cavalry,  of  which 
mod  of  their  armies  were  compofed ; 
but  a  great  and  flrange  defecl  reigns  in 
thefe  armies.  Every  foldier  finds  his 
Qwn  horfe ;  if  his  horfe  is  killed  (as  it 
is  generally  impoffible  for  him  to  pur- 
chafe  another),  he  is  no  longer  a  foldier. 
His  livelyhood  depends  on  his  horfe  more 
than  on  himfelf,  and  according  to  the 
value  of  that  he  receives  his  pay.  It  is 
aftonilhing  that  Mahomedan  princes 
jfliould  ever  adopt  this  maxim;  for  al¬ 
though  a  Mahomedan,  from  his  faith  in 
predeftination,  ought  not  to  run  away  to 
fave  his  own  life,  he  will  mod  likely 
avoid  all  danger  to  fave  his  horfe. 

The  fubadar  Surajah  Ul  Bowlet  Na- 
of  Oud,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in 

a  for- 
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a  former  letter,  has  modelled  his  army- 
after  the  European  manner;  he  makes 
conflant  improvements,  he  caffs  cannon, 
he  difciplines  his  troops  himfelf,  and  is 
indefatigable  in  the  improvement  of  his 
army,  and  increafing  his  infantry ;  fo 
much  that  none  of  the  other  black  powers 
would  be  able  to  refill  him.  Such  a 
man  as  Sujah,  having  none  but  Hindoos 
or  the  Mahomedans  of  India  to  contend 
with,  might  tranfmit  his  name  to  pofle- 
rity  as  a  celebrated  warrior,  and  conquer 
the  chief  part  of  the  empire. 

Fiom  this  perhaps  it  may  be  urged, 
that  all  the  black  princes  will  fee  the 
good  confequences  of  a  well-condudled 
army :  they  will  follow  the  example  of 
the  Europeans,  will  conlider  their  own 
numoers ;  and,  after  being  often  beat,  at 
lafl  conquer  their  conquerors.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  without  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
l.-y  copying  from  all  their  enemies,  be¬ 
came  their  mailers. 


And 
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And  Charles  the  twelfth  of  Sweden, 
for  fome  time  invincible,  taught  his 
enemies  the  art  of  war.  But  experience 
alone  will  never  effeft  this ;  there  were 
other  caufes.  Every  Roman  fought  for 
himfelf,  for  his  lands  and  his  liberty : 
the  love  of  their  country  was  their  pre¬ 
dominant  principle,  even  to  enthu- 
fiafm. 

And  the  enemies  of  Charles  the  twelfth, 
with  all  'their  experience,  would  never 
have  been  able  to  oppofe  him,  had  not 
they  been  governed  by  a  prince  who  had 
wifdom  and  fortitude  enough  to  conquer 

*  1 

firft  the  fuperflition,  and  ignorant  barba- 
rifm  of  his  country  :  he  led  his  fubje&s 
to  a  love  of  virtue,  of  the  fciences,  of 
their  country,  and  their  king  ! 

V  1  '  >  *r* 

A  defpotical  government  abfolutely 
prevents  the  growth  of  thefe  virtues  in 
Hindoftan  ;  which  occafions  mignty  and 
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infurmountable  obftacles  to  their  evef 
conquering  the  Europeans. 

No  one  power,  however  fuperior  to> 
his  neighbours,  dares  attempt  it  alone* 
and  alliances  are  dangerous  to  enter  into. 
Every  Mahotnedan  knows  within  him- 
felf,  and  confequently  judges  for  others, 
that  honour  is  too  weak  a  tie>  when  k 
interferes  with  ambition.  In  ftates,  as 
in  private  life,  who  will  dare  to  trufl  hk 
neighbour  l  for  it  has  frequently  been 
feen,  that  where  two  or  more  princes, 
even  amongft  brothers,  have  united  their 
forces,  the  mofl  powerful,  or  the  mod 
cunning,  has  raifed  himfelf  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  allies,  and  often  by  aflaffinat- 
tion. 

If  the  General  of  an  European  army 
is  killed,  the  next  in  command  fupplies 
his  places  and  although  fuch  an  accident 
is  fome  difcouragement,  no  confufioh 
enfues* 


But 
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But  in  a  Mahomedan  army,  if  the 
Prince  leads  them  himfelf  and  is  Haiti, 
his  foldiers  and  fubjeds  know  not  Who 
will  fuceeed  ;  all  is  anarchy  !  thofe  who 
compofe  the  army  difperfe  themfelves. 
There  are  generally  many  pretenders  to 
the  throne,  and  a  civil  war  enfuesj 
which  makes  it  impoffible  to  profecute  a 
national  one.  If  the  army  is  led  by  the 
Vizier,  or  any  other  General ;  his  death 
has  the  fame  immediate  effed  upon  the 
army  as  the  death  of  the  Prince,  for  the 
order  of  fucceffion  is  not  marked  out  to 
the  command  of  an  army,  any  more  than 
to  the  throne  ;  and  perhaps  from  the  fame 
caufe.  The  General  would  ever  think 
himfelf  in  danger  from  his  fucceffor ; 
and  either  would  devife  fome  plaufible  or 
private  means  to  rid  him  of  his  rival,  or 
himfelf  fall  to  his  rival’s  fuperior  cunning. 

All  thefe  defe&s  being  confidered,  it 
appears  that  the  Mahomedans  in  India 
will  never  be  equal  in  war  to  the  Euro* 
peans,  nor  will  any  European  army 

(where 
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(where  there  is  the  leaft  degree  of  pro¬ 
portion  in  numbers)  be  in  danger  from 
them,  unlefs,  they  are  joined  by  other 
Europeans. 


Letter  L. 

Allahabad ,  Sept.  1767, 

TH  E  army  of  the  Engiiffi  company 
on  the  Bengal  eilablithment  is 
now  very  confiderable,  and  if  we  judge  of 
the  future  by  the  part,  may  be  hill  vaftly 
increafed;  for  about  ten  years  fince  all 
the  Europeans  in  the  fervice  did  not 
amount  to  the  prefent  number  of  officers. 

The  army  is  at  prefent  divided  into 
three  brigades  ;  each  brigade  confifts  of 
one  battalion  of  ten  companies,  of  Euro¬ 
pean  infantry,  with  their  proper  offi¬ 
cers;  one  regiment  of  ten  battalions  of 

fea- 
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feapoys  or  black  infantry,  with  their 
officers  to  each  battalion,  and  one  called 
Jemautdar ,  who  commands  the  whole  re¬ 
giment  ;  but  all  thefe  officers  are  inferior 
to  the  Englifli,  for  every  battalion  has  an 
Englifli  captain,  and  an  equal  number  of 
fubalterns  as  a  company  of  Europeans, 
and  the  whole  regiment  of  Seapcys  has 
field  officers,  the  fame  as  a  battalion  of 
Europeans.  There  is  no  inftance  (I  have 
heard  of)  of  an  European  foldier  being 
under  a  black  man,  for  the  ferjeants  are 
fuperior  in  command  to  even  the  firft  black 
officer  in  the  army.  Therefore  although  in 
the  bulk  of  the  army  the  natives  are  molt 
numerous,  the  power  and  command  is 
veiled  entirely  in  the  Europeans. 

The  artillery  is  one  regiment,  of  four 
companies  of  Europeans,  befides  black 
people.  One  company  of  artillery  is  at¬ 
tached  to  every  brigade  \  to  each  com¬ 
pany  of  European  artillery  are  four  or 

*  Seapoy  in  the  language  of  the  country  means 
a  foldier  in  general,  whether  of  horfe  or  foot. 

P  five 
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live  companies  of  Lafcdrs ,  fifty  in  each 
company.  Lafcdr  means  a  failor  •,  thefe 
people  are  of  the  failor  cafl ,  and  moftly 
from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  They 
are  cloathed  in  a  uniform  of  the  fame 
make  as  the  Seapoys ,  only  the  color  is 
like  the  regiment  they  belong  to,  blue 
with  red  ;  each  company  of  Lafcdrs  is 
commanded  by  one  of  their  own  peo¬ 
ple  called  a  *  Sarang ,  they  are  employed 
in  all  the  laborious  part  of  the  bufinefs 
which  in  Europe  belongs  to  the  Ma* 
trofles  •,  the  climate  makes  this  relief  to 
the  foldiers  neceffary. 

To  each  brigade  is  one  troop  of  black 
cavalry,  commanded  by  an  Engliffi  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  ufed  as  a  guard  to  the  colonel 
of  the  brigade. 

There  are  befides  the  three  brigades, 
fome  battalions  called  ^  purgunna  Sea - 
poysy  commanded  by  Englifli  officers; 
thefe  are  a  fort  of  provincial  troops,  being 

*  Sarang?  a  fea  captain,  f  Purgunna,  a  diftridt. 

under 
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under  the  dire&ion  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Englifh  factories. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  be  more  particular, 
as  I  believe  this  fketch  will  ferve  to  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  the  Britifh  force  at 
prefent  in  this  part  of  India. 


Letter  LI 


P  O  N  a  late  great  holiday  amongft 


the  Mahomedans,  by  defire  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  the  Englifli  troops 
tvere  out  to  be  reviewed  by  him.  But 
it  appeared  very  extraordinary  to  us, 
that  he  did  not  take  the  leaf!  notice  of 
any  thing,  or  even  look  on  the  troops 
while  they  were  going  through  their  evo¬ 
lutions  :  if  he  did  look,  it  was  with  an 
eye  afkaunt,  much  praftifed  by  the  Muf- 
fulmen ;  it  feems  it  is  inconfiftent  with  dig¬ 
nity  to  appear  to  obferve. 


P  2 
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However  mortified  the  foldiers  might 
be  at  this  Teeming  negleft,  we  were  ftill 
pleafed  with  fuch  an  opportunity  of  view¬ 
ing  a  fhadow  of  eaftern  magnificence  ;  for 
although  the  parade  exceeded  any  thing 
I  had  ever  feen,  it  was  but  a  miniature  of 
former  grandeur. 

o 

All  the  trappings  of  dignity  were  dif-' 
played  on  this  occafion;  theMogul  himfelf 
was  on  an  elephant  richly  covered  with 
embroidered  velvet,  the  Howder  magnifi¬ 
cently  lackered  and  gilded  ;  his  Tons  were 
likewife  on  elephants. — The  plain  was 
almoft  covered  with  his  attendants  *  the 
officers  of  his  court,  their  fervants,  and 
their  fervants  fervants,  Seapoys ,  Peadars> 
&c.  8 tc.  did  not  amount  to  lefs  than  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  people. 

All  except  the  Seapoys  were  according 
to  cuftom  dreffed  in  white  jemmers  and 
turbands,  the  principal  people  were  on 
horfeback  and  well  mounted  :  the  train 
was  increafed  by  a  great  many  ftate  ele- 

6  -  phants. 
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phants,  ftate  paleiiqueens,  and  led  horfes 
richly  caparifoned. 

The  gilding  of  the  howders  and  pakn- 
queens ,  the  gold  fluffs  of  the  bedding  and 
cufhions,  the  filver  and  gold  ornaments, 
the  taffels  and  fringe'  of  various  colors, 
fome  of  them  even  mixed  with  fmall 
pearls,  the  rich  umbrellas,  trappings  of 
the  horfes,  and  all  together  glittered  in 
the  fun,  and  made  a  moft  brilliant  ap¬ 
pearance* 

Such  is  the  pomp  of  eaftern  kings ! 
and  all  the  Indians  of  any  fort  of  confide- 
tion  pride  themfelves  on  the  number  of 
their  attendants. 

After  the  review  was  over,  the  Mogul 
had  a  public  Divan  or  Court.  On  thefe 
occafions  he  is  feated  on  the  Miiftrtud, 
which  is  a  ftand  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
bedftead,  covered  with  a  rich  cloth  ; 
upon  it  is  an  oblong  plate  of  filver  gilded 
and  turned  up  round  the  edges;  in  this 
he  fits  crofs-legged,  as  is  the  fafliion  of 

P  3  the 
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the  country.  In  this  manner  the  prince, 
furrounded  by  the  officers  of  his  court, 
receives  all  petitions,  and  thofe  who  have 
the  honor  to  be  prefented  to  him. 

The  petitioner,  leaving  his  flippers  at 
the  outfide  of  the  door,  enters,  making 
three  Saldms ,  and  bowing  his  forehead  to 
the  ground,  approaches  with  his  petition, 
and  fome  gold  *'  mohurs  in  his  hand,  gene-  , 
rally  fays,  “  take,  read  this  my  petition, 
the  day  will  come  when  all  petitions  fliall 
be  heard.”  If  the  Mogul  gives  a  nod  of 
approbation,  the  petition  and  gold  mohurs 
are  received  by  an  officer  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Englifh  field  officers  were  all  pre¬ 
fented  to  him  ;  the  officer  before  he  enters 
the  Bivan  is  taken  into  another,  apart¬ 
ment,  and  a  Moor  s  drefs  is  given  him, 
which  is  a  prefent  from  the  Mogul  :  this 
he  puts  orf,  then  leaving  his  flioes  at  the 
door  he  enters  the  Divan,  making;  three 
Saldms ,  after  which  he  advances  forward 
to  the  Mujlnud ,  and  prefents  fome  gold 

mohurs ,  which  the  Mogul  orders  one  of 

"  Gold  Rupees. 

‘  ;  his 
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his  officers  to  receive,  without  taking  any 
further  notice  of  the  perfon  prefented  to 

him.  1 

The  drefs  given  on  thefe  occafions  is 
generally  fhewy  and  flight,  embroidered 
with  plated  gold  and  colored  filks,  upon 
tnuflin,  more  or  lefs  rich  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  given  ; 
the  Scyc  Peachy  the  jewel  which  ornaments 
the  forepart  of  the  turband,  is  compofed 
of  emeralds,  diamonds,  and  rubies*  but 
moftly  imperfect  flones. 

It  is  the  cuflom  throughout  the  eaft, 
whenever  an  inferior  is  introduced  to  a 
fuperior,  to  approach  him  with  a  prefent 
of  money  ;  the  fuperior’s  prefent  is  always 
a  drefs*  a  horfe,  an  elephant,  or  a  firing  of 
pearl,  &c*  See* 

j 
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Letter  L1I. 

Fort  of  Allah ab ad y  September  1767. 

I  A  M  now  entertained  and  difturbed 
by  the  noife  of  a  *  Fakir-,  his 
mother  was  buried  under  a  large 
tree,  near  the  walls  of  this  fort,  in  the 

bed  of  The  Ganges ;  and  the  pious  Fakir 
has  made  a  vow  never  to  leave  the  fpot. 
As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  taken 
this  refclution,  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
flawing,  being  fupplied  with  all  neceifa- 
ries  by  the  piety  of  thofe  weak  people, 
who  began  to  look  upon  him  as  a  faint : 
he  had  not  been  long  under  the  tree 
when  the  rains  commenced  ;  and,  as  the 
river  increafed,  and  extended  itfelf  to 
that  part,  he  was  under  a  neceflity  of 
climbing  into  the  tree,  where,  by  the 
help  of  a  fmall  piece  of  board,  fixed  to 
the  upper  branches,  on  which  he  fits,  he 

*  Fakir,  Fakier,  or  Faquier. 

with 
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with  difficulty  keeps  himfelf  above  the 
water :  expofed,  without  ffielter,  and  a.- 
moft  without  clothes,  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  heavy  rains. 

It  is  aftonifliing  with  what  refolution 
thefe  Fakirs  keep  the  vows  they  have 
made.  As  his  danger  is  increafed,  his 
reputation  is  increafed  alfo ;  he  is  fur- 
rounded  with  boats  to  bring  him  pio- 
vifions,  and  by  thofe  who  either  wilh  to 
fatisfy  their  curiofity  with  the  fight  of  fo 
holy  a  man,  or  to  be  benefited  by  his 
prayers. 

If  his  conftitution  (hould  be  able  to 
fupport  him  through  the  changes  of  the 
feafons,  he  is  likely  to  become  as  great 
a  faint  with  the  Mahomedans,  as  the 
Brahmin  who  holds  up  his  arms  atBcne- 
ras  is  with  the  Hindoos  *. 

The  Fakirs  are  moftly  ill-looking 
wretches,  from  feveral  caufes ;  they  oftep 

*  There  are  Fakirs  of  both  religions. 
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let  their  hair  and  beards  grow,  without 
ever  combing  or  wafhing  themfelves,  and 

a  fort  of  penance,  by  covering 
their  heads  with  afhes,  turning  their 

eyes  acrofs,  and  diftoning  their  features. 

At  Beneras  I  faw  a  company  of  Fa- 
krts  or  the  fighting  cajl.  Thefe  feliowrs, 
who  join  the  character  of  pri eft,  foldier, 
and  beggar*  carry  terror  wherever  they 
go,  particularly  as  they  are  in  large 
parties  :  they  were  armed  with  a  target, 
a  matcbhcky  and  pike ;  a  piece  of  cloth 
round  iheir  middle,  and  a  turband,  was 
their  whole  drefs. 

I  am  informed,  that  there  are  many 
of  thefe  fighting  priefts  in  the  diftant 
provinces,  who  are  employed  as  foldiers ; 
but  it  is  very  uncommon  for  them  to  ft  role 
fo  far  down  The  Ganges. 

Bulwani  Zing,  the  Rajah  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Beneras,  is  tributary  to  the  Na¬ 
bob 
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bob  Surajah  Ul  D owlet ;  they  are  now 
at  great  enmity,  although  not  at  war : 
Bulwant  Zing  has  lately  been  ordered  to 
repair  to  Oud,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
adminiftration,  and  pay  his  accuflomed 
tribute  ;  which  he  does  not  think  proper 
to  comply  with ;  but  is  retired  to  a  ftrong 
fort  he  has  upon  the  banks  of  The  Gan¬ 
ges  :  whether  he  has  really  defrauded  the 
Nabob  of  his  rights,  or  whether  the  Na¬ 
bob  only  makes  it  a  pretence,  in  order  to 
pillage  him,  and  perhaps  deprive  him  of 
his  government,  is  very  difficult  to  know  ; 
but  which  ever  it  is,  the  Rajah  is  too 
well  acquainted  with  Eaftern  politics  to 

put  himfelf  in  his  enemy’s  power. 

> 

In  revenge  for  this  caution,  it  feems 
the  Nabob  encouraged  the  Fakirs  to  over¬ 
run  the  province,  in  order  to  diftrefs  the 
Rajah. 


Let- 
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Letter  LIII. 


September  1767. 


T  gives  me  much  pleafure  that  I  am 
now  able  to  give  you  fome  account 


of  the  Ouental  ladies,  which  would  never 
have  been  in  my  power  had  I  remained 


at  Calcutta. 


'  1 


I  was  lately,  with  much  ceremony, 
introduced  into  a  great  Mujfulman's  Za- 
nannah ;  a  favour  which  they  are  not 
very  fond  of  granting  to  Europeans. 

The  great  man’s  wives  were  feated  on 
culhions,  crofs- legged,  as  is  the  cuftom 
of  the  country  ;  the  reft  of  the  numerous 
attendants  of  females  were  fitting  on  the 
carpet,  or  ftanding  round. 


Even  the  handfomeft  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  women  have  very  difagreeable  comr 

plexions  j 


res 
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plexions ;  and  the  faireft  amongft  them 
may  rather  be  called  more  yellow  than 
more  white ;  but  they  are  admired  in 
proportion  as  they  are  diftant  from  black: 
a  beauty  much  efteemed  in  them  is  the 
long-cut  eye,  and  long  eye*brows,  which 
moft  of  them  have  naturally ;  but  the 
female  infants  have  fometimes  the  fkin  at 
the  corner  of  their  eyes  cut,  to  increafe 
their  length,  and  give  them  more  room  to. 
play:  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  is  often  a  wantonnefs  in  the  rolling 
of  their  eyes;  but,  exclufive  of  that, 
many  of  the  Eaftern  women  have  fo  much 
beauty  in  their  fine  long  black  eyes, 
eye-brows,  and  long  black  eye-lafhes, 
that  if  they  were  fet  off  by  a  fine  red  and 
white  complexion  they  would  be  incom¬ 
parable. 

They  are  generally  fmall  perfons,  and 
delicately  made ;  crookedneis  is  a  defeat 
unknown  amongft  them  ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  their  black  Ikins  have  a  raoft  delicate 
foftnefs. 


The 
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The  drefs,  which  is  not,  as  in  Europe, 
continually  altering  to  what  is  called  the 
fafhion,  but  unchangeable,  confifts  of  a 
pair  of  long  ftraight  drawers,  of  filk,  or 
gold  or  filver  fluff;  a  fort  of  gown,  called 
a  jemden,  moftly  of  very  fine  muflin, 
worked  with  thread,  or  gold,  or  filver ; 
the  jemden  has  very  long  ffraight  fleeves 
down  to  the  wriffs ;  and  the  waift  fo  fhort 
shat  it  fcarcely  reaches  below  the  arms  ; 
the  flcirt  is  plaited  very  full,  and  hangs 
down  upon  the  ground.  It  is  an  exceeding 
light  drefs,  and  fcarcely  a  covering : 
but  the  climate  requires  every  thing 
which  contibutes  to  coolnefs;  befide, 
they  are  never  feen  but  by  one  man ; 
their  long  black  hair  is  parted  on  the 
forehead,  combed  fmooth,  and  hangs 
down  behind  :  they  generally  throw  a 
piece  of  fhawl,  or  filver  gauze,  over 
them,  which  is  a  fort  of  vail  or  cloak. 

The  jewels  they  wear  are  moftly  fu- 
perb  ;  their  necks  are  ornamented  with 
long  rows  of  pearls,  mixed  with  rubies, 
4  emeralds. 
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emeralds,  &c. ;  which  jewels  are  often 
rough,  and  holes  bored  through  them, 
to  firing  as  the  pearls  :  they  have  like- 
wife  jewels  fet  as  ornaments  for  their 
necks,  arms,  &c. ;  the  workmanlhip  is 
always  clumfy,  and  the  jewels  a  mixture 
of  bad  and  good  ;  befides,  they  moflly 
fpoil  their  diamonds,  by  cutting  them 
in  flat  pieces  before  they  are  fet ;  their 
ear-rings  are  generally  a  bunch  of  loofe 
pearl,  which  are  very  ornamental :  they 
wear  rings  on  their  fingers  and  toes  ;  but 
it  is  moflly  the  lowefl  cafis  of  women  who 
have  rings  in  their  nofes. 

The  Eaflern  ladies  are  not  flrangers  to 
arts  which 'embellifh' the  perfon;  they 
wafh  their  hair  and  eye-brows  with  a 
leaf  which  makes  them  of  a  perfect  black; 
and  ufe  a  black  powder,  which,  with  a 
knife,  they  convey  into  their  eyes ;  it 
refls  upon  the  lower  eye-lafh,  and  is  faid 
to  give  life  to  the  eye ;  they  flain  the 
nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes  with  red. 
and  paint  the  palms  of  their  hands  and 
bottoms  of  their  feet. 

Their 
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Their  chief  employment  is  bathfng, 
fmoaking  the  hooker,  and  feeing  the  girls 
dance,  while  others  play  upon  a  fort  of 
drum  ;  for  no  man  is  admitted  within 
the  wails  of  the  7janannah ;  whatever  can¬ 
not  De  performed  by  the  girls,  is  the 

bulinefs  of  eunuchs. 

« 

Whenever  the  ladies  go  out  of  the 
y.anannah,  which  is  very  rare,  they  are 
m  covered  carriages,  called  hackri.es , 
drawn  by  bullocks,  with  clofe  curtains 
all  round ;  or  elfe  in  covered  doolies, 
fomething  like  a  chair,  carried  by  men  ; 
fo  that  it  is  impoffible  for  them  to  be 
feen ;  and  it  is  neceffary  they  fhould 
guard  againfl  it,  for  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Mujfulmen  exceeds  all  bounds ;  and  a 
womans  being  feen  by  any  ftranger, 
particularly  an  infidel,  might  coft  her  no 
lefs  a  penalty  than  her  life. 

Confinement  cannot  be  reckoned  a 
misfortune  to  thefe  women,  as  they 

have 


./  .T- • 
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have  always  been  accuftomed  to  it ;  and 
befides  would  be  degraded  to  a  level 
with  the  loweft  people  were  they  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public.  Many  of  them  have  been 
married,  by  the  care  of  their  parents, 
even  in  their  infancy ;  and  the  others 
have  moftly  been  purchafed  when  very 
young,  and  brought  up  in  the  Zanan - 
nabs ;  fo  that  they  can  know  little  more 
of  the  world  than  what  they  fee  around' 

them. 

•wt  **■*•  «  • .  •*  , 

i  «r 

If  a  man  has  ever  fo  many  favorites 
and  women,  they  live  together  in  the 
Zanannah  \  but  fometimes  not  without 

jealoufy  and  ftrife  between  themfelves. 

/ 

Amongft  the  Nabobs  and  other  great 
people,  there  is  always  one  woman  who 
takes  place  of  the  reft,  is  drefled  with 
more  magnificence,  treated  with  greater 
refpeft,  and  is  called  the  Bigum .  But  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  what  it  is  which 

entitles  them  to  this  pre-eminence ;  fome- 

Q  times 
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times  it  is  the  firfl  wife,  but  oftener  the 
mother  of  the  firfl  male  child. 

As  the  Mahomedan  principles  do  not 
allow  women  any  fhare  in  religion,  fo  of 
courfe  they  have  no  public  fhare  in  go* 
vernment,  or  any  other,  except  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  beautiful  face  over  an  igno¬ 
rant  and  voluptuous  prince. 


Thefe  poor  women,  not  only  are  never 
feen,  but,  if  poffible,  they  are  never 
named  out  of  the  Zanannab :  a  Mahome¬ 
dan  never  fpeaks  of  his  wives ;  and  it  is 
thought  a  very  great  affront  and  indelicacy 
to  enquire  after  them. 

The  Zanannabs  of  the  people  of  con¬ 
dition  have  fpacious  apartments,  and 
gardens  with  baths  and  jet  d’eaus ;  but 
the  buildings  are  heavy  and  in  bad  tafle  : 
the  women  enjoy  the  cool  air  in  the 
evenings  on  the  terraces;  and  notwith- 
flanding  their  averfion  to  exercife,  they 
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fometimes  amufe  themfelves  with  fwinging 
in  the  gardens. 

The  Indian  women  have  often  children 
at  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  by  the  time 
they  are  turned  of  twenty  are  thought  old 
women ;  and  are  really  fo  in  point  of  beau¬ 
ty  ;  for  after  fifteen  their  complexions 
grow  every  year  darker:  the  climate,  as 
it  haftens  their  maturity,  likewife  haftens 
their  decline. 

The  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  are  kept  in 
the  Zanannah  while  they  continue  young, 
not  however  without  fometimes  going 

©tat. 
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Allahabad^  Oftober  1^67# 


H  E  diverfions  in  India  are  but  few; 


JL  the  great  Moor-men  fometimes 
amufe  themfelves  with  hawking  ;  a  paf- 
time  not  very  pleafing  to  Europeans : 
the  company  upon  thefe  parties  go  out  on 
elephants,  or  on  horfe-back,  till  they 
come  to  fome  proper  place  for  the  fport, 
which  is  generally  a  piece  of  water  or 
fwamp ;  here  the  hawks  are  unhooded  by 
their  keepers,  and  let  fly ;  when  a  flight 
of  poor  harmlefs  birds  are  upon  the 
wing,  the  hawk  mounts  up  in  the  air,  and 
falls  unexpeftedly  upon  one  of  them, 
which  he  brings  to  the  ground ;  he  im¬ 
mediately  pierces  it  with  his  beak,  and 
draws  its  blood.  This  is  a  very  expenfive 
diverfion,  and  lit  only  for  a  prince. 
Every  hawk  has  its  lcparate  keeper ;  and 
the  fum  they  give  for  a  fine  bird  is  in¬ 
credible.  - 

.  ‘  *■ 
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They  have  fometimes  lights  'between 
wild  hearts,  luch  as  tigers,  wild  ele¬ 
phants,  buffaloes,  &e.  but  thefe  are  not 

very  common :  it  is  a  barbarous  amufe- 
ment,  and  can  give  pleafure  to  none  but 
thofe  who  delight  in  blood. 

They  have  jugglers,  porture-marters, 
fire-eaters,  &c. ;  thefe  fellows  are  fur- 
prifingly  dextrous  in  the  poftures  they 
throw  themfelves  into ;  but  the  reft  of  the 
performances  are  poor  and  childilh. 

f 

But  the  favorite  and  rnofl  conflant 
amufement  of  the  great,  both  Mahome- 
dans  and  Hindoos ,  and  indeed  all  ranks  of 
people,  is  called  a  notch ;  which  is  the 
performance  of  the  dancing  girls :  every 
man  who  can  afford  it  has  at  leaf!:  one 
fet  of  dancing  girls,  who  make  part  of 
his  Zanannah •  If  they  happen  to  be  in 
favour,  they  fometimes  become  of  con¬ 
ference*  The  mothers  of  tWQ  of  the 

Qj  late 
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late  Nabobs  of  Muxadabad  were  origin 
nally  dancing  girls. 

It  is  common  to  fend  to  Perfia,  Cafh- 
mire,  and  other  countries,  to  purchafc 
the  moft  beautiful  female  children  ;  thefe 
are  fairer  than  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
doflan ;  but  have  none  of  that  beautiful 
red  which  animates  and  gives  life  to 
beauty  in  colder  climates.  The  Eaftern 
ladies,  however,  are  not  without  fuch 
charms  as  are  pleafing  to  their  country¬ 
men  ;  and  there  are  many  proofs  that 
Europeans  do  not  think  them  altogether 
intolerable  j  time  and  cuffom  reconciles 
them  to  the  yellow  and  the  black,  which 
at  firft  appears  frightful. 

When  a  black  man  has  a  mind  to  com¬ 
pliment  an  European,  he  treats  him 
with  a  notch  ;  but  on  thefe  occafions  his 
favorite  women  never  appear ;  for  they 
are  equally  jealous  of  their  concubines  as 
of  their  wives. 


1 
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It  is  difficult  to  give  you  any  proper 
idea  of  this  entertainment ;  which  is  fo 
very  delightful,  not  only  to  black  men, 
but  to  many  Europeans. 

A  large  room  is  lighted  up ;  at  one 
end  fit  the  great  people  who  are  to  be 

entertained  ;  at  the  other  are  the  dancers 

■  •  / 

and  their  attendants ;  one  of  the  girls 
who  are  to  dance  comes  forward,  for 
there  is  feldom  more  than  one  of  them 
dance  at  a  time ;  the  performance  confifts 

chiefly  in  a  continual  removing  the  fhawl, 
firft  over  the  head,  then  off  again  ;  ex¬ 
tending  firft  one  hand,  then  the  other ; 
the  feet  are  likewife  moved,  though  a 
yard  of  ground  would  be  fufficient  for 
the  whole  performance.  But  it  is  their 
languilhing  glances,  wanton  fmiles,  and 
attitudes  not  quite  confident  with  de¬ 
cency,  which  are  fo  much  admired  ;  and 
whoever  excels  moft  in  thefe  is  the  fineft 
dancer. 

q.  4  The 
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The  girl  lings,  while  fhe  is  dancing, 
fome  Perfian  or  Hindoltan  long ;  fome  of 
them  are  really  pleafing  to  the  ear,  but 
are  almoll  entirely  drowned  by  the  ac¬ 
companiments  :  feveral  black  fellows 
Hand  behind,  who  likewife  fing  with  all 
the  ftrength  of  voice  they  are  mailers  of, 
making,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moll  ridi¬ 
culous  grimaces ;  fome  of  them  playing 
upon  a  ftiar,  which  is  fomething  like  a 
guitar,  but  greatly  inferior  even  to  that 
trifling  inllrumertt  •,  others  on  a  fort  of 
drum,  or  tamborin,  ufually  called  tomtom ; 
but  all  this,  loud  as  it  is,  is  drowned  by 
thofe  who  play  with  two  pieces  of  bell- 
metal,  which  they  work  between  their 
finf'ers,  and  make  the  fame  noife  as  bra- 

o  ' 

ziers  at  work  upon  a  large  copper* 

The  common  people  hire  dancing  girls 
to  perform  at  their  tamajhes :  companies 
of  them  are  often  the  property  of  men 
whole  trade  it  is ;  any  perfon  may  pur- 
chafe  one  of  thefe  girls,  for  they  are 

bought 
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bought  and  fold  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  animals. 


Letter  LV. 

Allahabad,  OH.  1767'. 

WH  E  N  we  refled  on  the  extreme 
flownefs  of  the  people  in  Hin- 
doftan,  and  obferve  how  deficient  they 
are  in  all  the  fciences,  as  well  as  the 
polifhed  arts  of  life :  when  we  fee  that 
the  generality  are  little  fuperior  in  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  brute  creation ;  and  that  the 
moft  learned  amongft  them  have  fcarcely 
an  idea  beyond  the  country  they  live  in ; 
it  is  matter  of  aftonifhment  to  fee  the 
children  lively,  adive,  and  of  quick  un- 
derftanding. 

Little  boys  and  girls  are  men  and 

Women  in  miniature  j  their  quicknefs  and 

vivacity 
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vivacity  is  accompanied  with  a  fteadinefs 
and  fedatenefs  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  period  of  life  ;  from  the  age  of  fcven 
cr  eight,  to  about  fourteen,  they  appear 
equally  free  from  the  follies  of  child¬ 
hood  and  the  heavy  Hupidity  which  ge¬ 
nerally  comes  upon  them  afterwards.  In¬ 
deed  one  may  almoft  fay,  that  in  this 

country  infancy  is  the  age  of  matu¬ 
rity.  .  . 

\r 

The  children  are  brought  up  here  with 
very  little  trouble  or  expence  ;  the  heat 
of  the  climate  nourilhes  thefe  little  ones ; 
fcarcely  any  thing  more  is  required  but 
to  wafh  and  give  them  food.  The  con¬ 
tinual  nurfing  and  exercife  which  is 
given  to  infants  in  cold  climates,  and  the 
dreffing  and  undrefling,  is  unknown  in 
this;  the  heat  makes  clothing  entirely 
unnecelfary ;  for  till  the  age  of  four  or 
five  they  are  perfe&ly  naked  ;  and  the 
exceffive  perfpiration  carries  off  all  hu¬ 
mours,  and  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  both 
cxcrcife  and  phyfic. 


Ia 
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In  about  four  months  they  begin  to 
erawl  by  themfelves ;  and  ate,  in  every 
refpecf,  as  forward  as  children  of  twice 
that  age  in  cold  climates. 

The  wifdom  of  Providence  has  or¬ 
dained,  that  the  fame  enervating  climate, 
which  renders  the  women  too.  weak  and 
indolent  to  endure  fatigue  in  bringing 
up  their  offspring,  renders  that  fatigue 
unneceffary.  And  the  Indian  women 
feem  to  be  exempt  from  that  part  of  the 
curfe  which  the  difobedience  of  Eve 
brought  on  our  fex  :  “  lnforrow  thoujhalt 

tt  bring  forth  children .” 

Education,  except  with  fome  fuperior 
tap  of  Hindoos,  is  a  thing  unthouglit-of  v 
therefore  food  (which,  as  it  is  feldom  more 
than  rice  and  water,  is  extremely  cheap) 
is  all  the  parents  have  to  provide. 

In  this  iron  government,  wheie  the 
laborer  is  never  certain  of  his  hire,  and 
is  hourly  liable  to  be  legally  pillaged  of 

the 
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the  fmall  pittance  his  labor  has  acquired, 
Were  not  the  neceflaries  of  life  confined 
to  a  very  few  things,  and  the  children 
fooon  able  to  fliifc  for  themfelves,  it 
would  be  impoffible  for  any  but  the  rich 
to  maintain  even  one  wife  and  family. 
The  land  would  be  depopulated,  and  do- 
meflic  happinefs  confined  to  a  few. 

I 


Letter  LVI. 

Allahabad^  OH, 

I_T CfW  EVER  fatal  this  climate  may 
JL  be  to  Europeans,  I  believe  the 
natives  are  as  free  from  difeafes  as 
the  people  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
They  do  not  live  to  a  great  age,  but 
while  they  live  are  afilifted  with  but  few 
diforders  -,  they  are  weak  and  enervated, 
but  tree  from  the  pain  of  chronical  dif¬ 
orders  Their  relaxed  frames  could  not 
long  fupport  them  under  violent  pains, 

their 


vm 
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tbeir  deaths  are  generally  rather  fudden, 
and  moftly  occafioned  by  fevers. 

The  diforders  they  are  liable  to  are  fo 
few,  that  much  ftudy  in  phytic,  and  great 
variety  of  medicines,  feems  unneeeflary. 
The  art  of  phyfic,  if  it  can  be  called  an. 
art  in  India,  confifis  chiefly  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  flmples,  fuch  as  hot  and  cold 
herbs,  hot  and  cold  feeds,  &c. 

The  extreme  temperance  which,  both 
from  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  and  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  income,  the  generality 
of  the  people  are  obliged  to  obferve  % 
faves  them  from  many  diforders.  The 
greateft  proof  of  the  purity  of  their  blood 
is  the  eafe  with  which  their  wounds  are 
cured,  for  numberlefs  inftances  have  been 
feen  of  Seapoys ,  and  others  of  the  natives 
following  the  camp,  who  have  been  cured 
of  wounds  which  to  an  European  would 
be  mortal,  or  at  lead;  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  that  with  little  more  than 

*  All  the  Hindoos. 
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binding  the  wound  together,  to  the  afto- 
nilhment  of  the  Englilh  furgeons. 

Some  of  the  fuperior  calls  of  Hindoos , 
who  cannot  fubmit  to  be  touched  by  an 
European,  are  cured  by  their  own  peo¬ 
ple  that  follow  the  camp,  who  drefs  their 
wounds  with  the  extraft  of  herbs  t  in 
ihort,  they  are  almoft  felf-cured.  • 

Many  wounds,  which  in  an  European 
Would  make  an  amputation  neceffary,  can 
in  them  be  cured  without ;  which  is  very 
fortunate,  forfurgery  is  Hill  lefsunderftood 
than  medicine.  They  are  fo  far  from 
ftudying  anatomy,  that  the  Hindoos  even 
conceive  horror  at  the  idea  of  it.  They 
very  rarely  let  blood  of  their  patients, 
and  never  but  in  the  greatefl  extremity. 


♦ 
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Letter  L  VII. 


Allahabad,  051,  1767* 

F  T  E  R  the  picture  I  have  givea 
you  of  the  indolence  and  ftupi- 
dity  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  it  is  but 
juft  to  give  fome  account  of  that  patience 
and  neatnefs,  by  which  fome  of  their 
manufactories  are  brought  to  fuch  perfec¬ 
tion,  that  Europe  can  boaft  of  nothing  to 
equal  them.  The  moft  curious  of  which 
are  the  muflins  and  filligrane. 


Weaving  is  the  employment  of  the 
greateft  number  of  the  people  through¬ 
out  India  ;  but  the  greateft  manufactory 
for  fine  muflins,  callicoes,  dimities,  &c. 
is  at  a  place  called  Daca,  in  Bengal,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  that  province. 
The  exquifite  finenefs  of  fome  of  the 
muflins  is  inconceiveable ;  for  thofe 
which  are  made  for  the  Mogul  and  his 
zanannah  are  ten  times  the  price  of  any 
5*  allowed 


< 
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allowed  to  be  made  for  Europeans  or 
any  other  merchants. 

\ 

Embroidery  and  needlework  of  all 
forts,  is  likewife  brought  to  the  greatefl 
perfection  at  Daca.  The  needlework 
is  all  performed  by  men.  Their  flownefs 
is  intolerable,  but  their  patience  is  with¬ 
out  end. 

This  extreme  flownefs  is  the  caufe  of 
all  the  works  being  excefiively  expenfive  ; 
for  although  the  wages  of  each  perfon  is 
not  more  than  three  or  four  rupees  a 
month ;  the  length  of  time  they  are  about 
every  piece  of  work,  makes  it  coftly  at 
the  end. 

They  will  copy  from  any  pattern  you 
give  them  with  the  greatefl;  exadtnefs, 
but  never  invent  a  pattern  of  their 
own,  nor  have  they  the  ingenuity  to 
make  any  alteration  according  to 
the  piece  they  are  at  work  upon  ;  or  to 
difpofe  of  the  different  forts  of  work  or 
colors,  fo  as  to  form  the  beauty  of  the 
a  whole. 


■V  ' 
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whole.  In  fhort,  with  the  mod  exqui- 
lite  neatnefs,  they  are  utterly  devoid  of 
tafte.  * 

The  fined  filligrarie  is  alfo  made  at 
Dacca  :  this  is  work  which  requires  great 
delicacy  and  patience ;  it  is  not  perfo¬ 
rated  like  the  filligrane  made  in  Europe, 
but  the  gold  or  filver  is  cut  into  long 
pieces  like  fine  threads,  and  foldered  to¬ 
gether  with  fuch  extraordinary  neatnefs, 
that  it  is  impoftible,  upon  the  mod  cu¬ 
rious  examination*  to  difcover  by  what 
means  it  is  joined.  It  is  extremely  light, 
but  dill  vadly  expenfive,  for  the  labor 
cods  about  ten  times  as  much  as  the  metab 

1 

1 

At  Benaras  is  a  great  manufadory  of 
gold  and  filver  filks  and  gauzes :  they 
are  very  codly  from  the  caufes  I  have 
before  mentioned,  and  are  by  no  means 
beautiful  in  proportion  to  their  price ; 
for  they  have  no  method  of  dreffing  the 
filks  fo  as  to  give  them  a  glofs,  nor  can 
they  die  them  of  any  beautiful  colors ; 

R  there- 
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therefore  all  the  filks  manufactured  iti 
Hindoftan  have  a  peculiar  dulnefs ;  the 
gold  and  filver  in  them  does  not  make  an 
appearance  equal  to  the  quantity,  for 
they  know  not  the  art  of  drawing  it  out 
to  the  exceffive  fmenefs  requifite  for  co¬ 
vering  the  thread. 

The  chief  ufe  made  of  the  filks  by  the 
inhabitants  is  for  long  drawers,  which 
are  worn  by  both  men  and  women ; 
the  filver  and  gold  gauzes  are  worn  by 
the  women  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
wear  a  fhawl. 

In  the  towns  where  fuch  goods  are  made 
as  the  company  trades  in,  fome  of  their 
fervants  are  obliged  to  be  ftationed  :  if  it 
is  a  confiderable  factory,  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  one  ot  the  council,  and  feveral  gen¬ 
tlemen  under  him,  to  colleft  the  goods, 
or  rather  to  get  them  made  ;  for  the  work¬ 
people  feldom  begin  a  piece  of  cloth,  or 
any  other  work,  till  they  have  part  of 
the  money  in  hand ;  fo  that,  inftead  of 

pnr- 
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purchafing  the  goods  of  the  makers,  they 
are  obliged  to  retain  vaft  multitudes  of 

D 

weavers,  &c.  advancing  money  before 
any  thing  can  be  done. 

The  other  European  companies  have 
likewife  their  faftories ;  and  private  mer¬ 
chants,  both  Europeans  and  black  men, 
are  obliged  to  collect  their  goods  by  the 
fame  means,  if  they  chufe  to  have  them 
from  the  firft  hand. 

This  is  the  method  with  the  people 
df  all  trades :  therefore,  whatever  a  per- 
fon  chufes  to  have  made,  they  muft  fend 
for  the  maker,  and  advance  him  about 
half  the  price,  to  purchafe  materials.  If 
it  is  a  filverfmith,  one  muft  give  him  the 
full  weight  of  the  piece  of  plate  he  is  to 
make,  in  rupees ,  befides  paying  in  part 
for  his  workmanfhip.  In  this  and  all 
other  works  they  are  equally  tedious ; 
which  is  occafioned  not  only  by  the  natu¬ 
ral  flownefs  and  indifference  with  which 
they  go-about  every  thing,  but  alfo  by 
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their  want  of  proper  tools.  The  Indians 
are  very  bad  mechanics  ;  they  do  not  to 
this  day  know  the  ufe  of  a  loom,  but  lay 
their  threads  the  whole  length  of  the 
piece  of  cloth  they  are  to  weave.  For 
thefe  reafons,  that  which  might  be  per¬ 
formed  in  a  few  hours,  becomes  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  many  days. 

« 

One  is  at  a  lofs  which  to  wonder  at 
mold,  their  patience  in  completing  any 
piece  of  work  with  fuch  tools,  or  their 
ftupidity  jn  not  inventing  others;  or 
lahly,  their  obftinacy  in  refufing  to  adopt 
a  better  method  when  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them  ;  they  content  themfelves  with  fay¬ 
ing,  This  is  the  method  my  father  ufed, 
and  my  grandfather  before  him  ;  why  then 
fliould  I  alter  it? 

Neither  Mahomedans  or  Hindoos  ever 
change  their  mode,  either  in  drefs,  furni¬ 
ture,  carriages,  orany  other  thing:  there¬ 
fore  invention  and  improvement  are  no 
part  of  their  ideas. 
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Letter  LVIII. 


Allahabad,  Ofl.  1767 


ou  are  not  to  underhand  that  mv 

•j 


JL  accounts  of  the  people  and  cuf- 
toms  are  to  be  applied  to  Hindoftan  in 
general,  but  to  the  country  up  the 
Ganges  in  particular:  for  although  the 
whole  is  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
and  the  people  are  every  where  parly 
Hindoos  and  partly  Mahomedans,  and 
there  are  many  cuftoms  which  are  the 
fame  throughout,  dill  there  are  others 
that  are  only  local,  which  cannot  be  won¬ 
dered  at  in  fuch  an  immenfe  country. 
And  if  cuftoms,  and  even  laws,  both  re¬ 
ligious  and  civil,  depend  much  on  cli¬ 
mate,  fituation,  &c.  one  may  naturally 
fuppofe,  that  as  in  this  very  extenfive 
empire  there  is  difference  in  the  climate, 
the  foil,  different  productions  of  the  earth 
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and  the  like;  various  neceffities  have 
produced  different  cuftoras. 

One  material  particular  is  the  fchifm 
in  the  Hindoo  religion  :  the  Hindoos  of  the 
Decan  and  Carnatic  are  guided  by  the 
books  called  the  Vidiam ,  as  thofe  of  the 
Ganges  are  by  the  Shajlah  ;  and  altho* 
the  forms  of  religion  are  here  numerous 

and  the  faith  abfurd,  they  are  few  and 
rational,  when  compared  with  the  cere- 
-  monies  and  fables  of  the  Hindoos  in  the 
fouthern  provinces.  India  below  the 
Ganges  being  a  peninfula,  is  great  part 
of  it  fea  coaft,  befides  many  iflands; 
and  that  perhaps  is  the  reafon,  that  there 
are  fcarcely  any  cajls  in  thofe  countries 
except  the  Brahmins ,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  eat  fifh,  for  there  are  fome  parts 
where,  if  the  poorer  fort  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  that  privilege,  they  muft  ftarve, 
from  inability  to  purchafe  other  food. 


The 


The  climate  both  on  the  Coromandel 
and  Malabar  coaft,  is  infinitely  more  cool 
and  healthy  than  this  inland  country, 
being  refrelhed  with  breezes  from  the  fea; 
to  which  caufe  I  prefume  it  is  owing,  that 
the  people  are  more  active  and  more  inge¬ 
nious.  The  Hindoo  women  are  lefs  con¬ 
fined,  and  appear  pnbilcly  in  the  ftreets, 
even  thofe  of  confiderable  rank. 

There  are  numberlefs  other  deviations, 
which  I  am  not  qualified  to  particularize  ; 
therefore  I  mud  again  obferve,  that  you 
are  not  to  apply  my  accounts  to  all  India, 

The  languages  are  likewife  different, 
and  even  upon  the  Ganges  there  is  fome 
difference  in  the  provinces.  In  the  greateff 
part  of  Bengal  the  dialed!  is  called  by  the 
natives  Bengali#  9  which  is  a  corruption  ot 
that  ufually  called  by  the  Englifh  Moors. 
That  which  we  term  Moors ,  begins  to 
be  fpoken  with  propriety  about  Coffum- 
buzar  and  Muxadabad,  but  dill  more 
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perfectly  the  higher  one  advances  up  the 
Ganges.  All  about  this  country,  it  is 
always  called  Hindoftaney  ke  bodut ,  or  the 
Hindoftan  language,  although  it  is  fo  far 
from  being  the  univerfal  tongue,  that  in 
many  parts  the  natives  would  not  know 
what  Hindoftaney  ke  boaut  means,  or  per- 
haps,  even  Hindoo ,  for  on  the  fea  coaft, 
and  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  the  word 
is  corrupted  into  Gentoo ,  and  many  voy¬ 
agers,  particularly  the  French,  have 
given  them  the  appellation  of  Gentiles. 

The  Hindoftan  language,  I  mean  what 
we  call  Moors,  is  the  Indian  Rajpoot  lan¬ 
guage,  mixed  with  many  Arabic,  Per- 
fian,  and  Tartar  words :  it  is  not  fur-r 
prifing,  confidering  the  number  of  Per¬ 
sians  and  Tartars  in  this  part  of  India, 
and  the  Indian  Rajpoot  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Sanfcrit ,  as  the  Italian  is  of  the 
Latin. 

The  univerfal  language  in  the  Maho- 
medan  courts,  I  believe  throughout  the 
empire,  is  thePerfian-,  in  which  tongue 

all 
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all  bufmefs  is  tranfaded  with  the  Mogul 
and  Nabobs; for  this  reafon  Perfian  inter¬ 
preters  are  allowed  to  the  Governors, 
&c.  and  at  prefent  many  Englifh  gentle¬ 
men,  both  civil  and  military,  apply  them- 
felves  to  the  Itudy  of  that  language, 
which,  on  account  of  its  great  ufefulnefs, 
is  efteemed  the  fure  road  to  preferment, 
and  will  continue  lb,  till  numbers  make 
that  acquifition  lefs  valuable. 

The  men  in  this  part  of  India  are  in 
general  much  taller  and  more  robult  than 
thofe  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  and 
value  themfelves  upon  being  better  fol- 
diers :  many  of  them,  particularly  the. 
Perfians  and  Tartars,  who  are  numerous 
in  thefe  parts,  have  fo  little  title  to  the  ap¬ 
pellation  we  give  them  of  black,  that  if  they 
were  dreffed  as  Europeans,  they  would 
differ  from  l'uch  as  have  been  long  ex- 
pofed  to  this  climate,  rather  as  being 
paler  than  darker.  They  do  not  like  to 
be  called  black  men,  and  thofe  of  the 
Jiighefl:  rank  are  in  general  leaft  fo  fince 
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they  have  the  power  to  chufe  the  hand- 
lame  ft  wives,  and  often  fend  for  beauties 
to  diftant  countries,  the  children  naturally 
partake  of  their  mother’s  complexion  i 
tneietore  it  is  thought  extraordinary  thap 
the  prefent  Great  Mogul  fhould  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dai  k,  particularly  as  it  is  obferved, 
mat  the  lace  of  Tamerlane  are  moftly  fair. 
Towards  Delhi  the  people  are  laid  to  be 
faiier  than  here,  and  continue  to  grow 
more  fo  in  proportion  as  they  are  farther 
from  the  fun. 

They  ufually  call  the  Europ  eans  lot 
addama,  which  means  red  men  ;  and,  in- 
deed,  it  is  no  very  improper  appellation 
for  a  fun  burnt  Englifh-man. 
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Le  tter  LIX. 

*«  ,  t\*  «  * 

Allahabad y  Ofi.  1 7^7* 

HpHE  fort,  or  city,  of  *  Allahabad 
Jj  is  a  very  large  fort ;  it  contains  a 
yoyal  palace,  agreeably  fituated,  in  a 
line  country ;  and  has  on  two  fides  the 
rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  ;  a  circumftance 
which  one  fhould  naturally  fuppofe, 
would  render  it  tolerably  cool  ;  but,  * 
partly  from  its  being  in  a  very  hot  cli¬ 
mate,  and  partly  from  the  mqde  of  build¬ 
ing,  it  is  extremely  hot. 

In  the  middle  of  the  palace  is  a  fmall 
fquare,  walled  round,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  fquare  building,  fupported  by 
pillars;  by  a  very  narrow  ftair-cafe  you 
arrive  at  a  fmall  room  in  the  centre, 
which  has  four  doors,  leading  into  four 

*  Allahabad,  the  Abad,  or  city  of  Allah,  or  God, 
known  in  moil  maps  by  the  name  of  Helebas. 
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lit lIc  \  urcindas  ;  by  afcending  another 
mi  row  ftaii  -ca.e  you  come  to  a  ftnall 
marbie  room,  which  forms  a  fort  of  cu- 
pola  to  the  building  ;  this  is  the  higheft 

in  the  palace,  and  overlooks  all  the 
reft.  ' 

The  palace  contains  apartments  for 
the  Mogul,  a  Durbar,  a  'Zanannab,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  different  fets  of 
apartments  or  houfes  for  all  the  officers 
of  the  court  and  their  families. 

Each  of  the  houfes  have  a  court  walled 
round ;  and  mod  of  them  are  built  like 
two  houfes  joined  together  ;  fo  that  the 
women  may  be  concealed,  not  only  from 
their  neighbours,  but  from  the  male  do- 
meflics  of  their  own  family:  fomeof  the 
rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  and  open  to¬ 
wards  the  river  ;  but  at  the  ends  of  the 
large  rooms  are  generally  two  or  three 
very  fmall  ones,  dark  and  low,  without! 
the  leaf!  opening  for  the  admiffion  of  light 
or  air ;  thefe  are  intended  to  retire  to  in 

the 
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the  heat  of  the  day,  when  they  deep;  for 
coolnefs'is  not  to  be  expe&ed  from  ad¬ 
mitting  the  air,  but  by  fhutting  it  out  till 
the  fun  is  down  :  the  houfes  are  flat^ 
roofed,  with  fpacious  terraces  on  the  tops, 
open  towards  the  river;  but  furrounded 
on  the  other  fides  by  a  wall  high  enough 
to  prevent  their  being  over-looked  ;  thefe 
terraces  are  extremely  agreeable  after 
fun-fet,  when  you  are  once  upon  them  ; 
but  the  (lair-cafes  which  lead  to  them 
are  fo  extremely  deep  and  narrow,  that 
they  cannot  be  afcended  without  much 
difficulty  and  fatigue. 

The  palace  is  entirely  built  of  done 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks  on  the  banks  of 
a  diftant  part  of  The  Ganges,  and  brought 
here  at  a  vad  expence  ;  it  is  fomething 
like  what  we  call  in  England  Portland- 
done,  but  of  a  coarfer  grain,  and  much 
more  porous* 

Befides,  they  have  not  the  method  of 
giving  it  a  poiifh;  fo  that  inis  extremely. 

roueh 
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rough  and  unpleafant  to  the  eye,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  infides  of  the  rooms. 

Evet*y  part  of  the  palace  is  built  with 
this  (tone ;  not  only  the  walls  of  the 
houfes,  but  the  roofs,  the  floors,  the 
terraces,  the  flair-cafes,  pillars,  and  fup- 
ports,  of  whatever  kind,  are  all  cut  out 
of  flone :  all  the  fquares,  paffages,  &c. 

are  paved  with  the  fame  ;  fo  that, 
in  fhort,  till  the  Englifh  haVe  refided 
here,  there  perhaps  was  not  a  bit  of 
wood,  brick,  glafs,*  iron,  or  any  mate¬ 
rial  but  flone,  to  be  found  throughout 
the  building. 

You  will  eafily  fuppofe,  from  this  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  palace  is  not,  by  any 
means,  light  and  elegant;  the  walls,  in 
the  lighted:  part,  are  about  foui:  or  five 
feet  in  thicknefs  ;  and  as  many  of  the 
rooms  are  a  fort  of  oftagon,  and  covered 
at  the  top,  they  are  in  fome  parts  much 
thicker  ;  molt  of  the  large  ones  have  a 
great  number  of  niches  in  the  walls,  in- 
7  *  tended 
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tended  to  hold  lamps  for  illuminations  at 

their  notches  and  tamajhes • 

0 

The  thicknefs  of  the  buildings  pre¬ 
vents,  for  fome  time,  the  fun  from  pene¬ 
trating  ;  but  when  it  has  once  penetrated, 
the  (tone  retains  the  heat  fo  much,  that 
it  is  equally  hot  by  night  as  by  day  *  and 
after  the  hot  feafon  has  been  fome  time 
fet  in,  every  done  contains  the  heat  of  a 
fire,  and  tile  refieftion  from  one  wall  to 
another  renders  every  part  as  hot  and 
clofe  as  an  oven. 

«  1 

Befides,  all  the  long  paffes  throughout 
the  different  parts  of  the  palace  are  very- 
narrow,  with  high  walls,  which  reflefi 
the  heat,  and  prevent  the  admiffion  of  the 
air. 

All  thefe  clrcntnfiances  to<rether  make 
the  fort  of  Allahabad,  in  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  the  hotted  place 
in  this  part  of  India;  and,  indeed,  be¬ 
yond  what  can  be  conceived  but  by  ex* 

perience : 
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perience :  after  the  rains  have  cooled 
every  other  place,  it  is  a  confiderable  time 
before  it  can  penetrate  fo  as  to  cool  thefe 
walls. 

* 

Befides  the  palace,  there  are  apartments 
for  a  vaft  number  of  foldiers, 

%  * 

The  only  buildings  wherein  theMaho- 
medans  flievv  any  good  tafle  are  the  gate¬ 
ways  ;  there  are  many  in  this  part  of  the 
country  which  have  a  very  handfome  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  are  lofty  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  an  elephant  with  an  howder,  and 
wide  in  proportion  ;  therefore  the  maf- 
fivenefs  of  the  (tone  work,  which  in 
fmaller  buildings  would  be  clumfy,  in 
them  appears  grand.  The  great  gate  of 
this  fort,  which  fronts  the  country, 
crowned  with  turrets  and  ornaments  in 
proportion  to  its  vaftnefs,  is  a  very  link¬ 
ing  and  noble  piece  of  architefture. 

Near  Allahabad  are  feveral  garden- 
houfes  and  baths,  formerly  belonging 
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to  fome  of  the  retainers  to  the  court ;  and 
many  mofques  fcattered  about :  the  coun¬ 
try  round  is  fertile  and  pleafant,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  and  unhealthy  inthefeafon. 
After  the  rains,  which  are  over  about 
Odtober,  it  begins  to  grow  very  cold, 
which  continues  for  about  three  or  four 
months ;  during  which  time  it  is  a  very 
delightful  climate. 

The  natives  have  a  prodigious  opinion 
of  this  fort ;  it  is  furrounded  by  a  very 
thick  wall,  and  ftrong  fortifications ; 
and,  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  was  deemed  an  impregnable  place. 
They  fay,  according  to  their  hyperbolic 
way  of  exprelfing  themlelves,  that  the 
building  of  it  coft  three  crores,  three 
lacks,  three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
three  rupees,  three  annas,  and  three 
pice. 
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Letter  LX.! 

Allahabad*  Nov,  1767# 

T  F  it  was  always  the  cold  feafon*  who 
A  would  diilike  India  ?  it  is  really  de¬ 
lightful  !  the  rains  are  over,  and  not  a 
cloud  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Iky  ;  the  air 
is  frefh,  and  the  lun,  which  fhines  with¬ 
out  intermillion,  gives  a  warmth  which 
is  perfectly  agreeable ;  in  every  part  of 
the  country  the  earth  (hoots  forth  its 
abundance  ;  vegetation  is  fo  quick,  that 
the  eye  may  almoft  perceive  it ;  and 
the  plains,  which  not  a  week  fince  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  only  land,  are  now  covered 
with  different  kinds  of  grain,  grown  up 
to  fuch  a  height  as  entirely  to  alter  the 
face  of  the  country,  as  if  by  the  power 
of  enchantment.  And  the  bed  of  The 
Ganges,  which  fo  lately,  from  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
was  one  entire  fheet  of  water,  now  (hews 

the 
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the  ripening  corn,  almoft  ready  for  the 
reaper’s  hand. 

Health,  ftrength,  and  vivacity,  begin 
to  return  to  thofe  who  lingered  thiough 
the  hot  feafon  ;  and  the  cold,  which  in 
the  evenings  and  mornings  is  really  iharp, 
braces  up  the  nerves,  which  the  intenfe 
heat  had  relaxed  ;  for  although  this  is 
the  hoteft  place  we  know  of  in  the  hot 
feafon,  it  is  likewife  the  coldeft. 

In  this  feafon  the  country  round  Alla¬ 
habad  abounds  in  variety  of  fruits  and 
vegetables:  the  two  rivers  fupply  us 
with  excellent  fifli,  and  the  fields  with 
game  in  abundance  of  almoft  every  fpc- 
cies  and  kind  ;  of  the  quadruped,  veni- 
fon,  hares,  wild  hogs ;  of  the  feathered 
race,  peacocks,  wild  ducks,  wild  geefe, 
partridges,  beccaficos,  green  pigeons, 
and  a  variety  of  others,  peculiar  to  tnc 
country,  all  excellent  of  their  kind,  and 
in  great  plenty. 

S  2 
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The  weather  continues  fine  for  near 
three  months  after  the  rains,  when  it 
begins  to  grow  intenfely  hot;  and  the 
face  of  the  earth  changes  from  fertile 
green  to  burning  fands. 


Letter  LXI. 

Allahabad \  Nov,  1767, 

THE  water  of  The  Ganges,  in  the 
belief  of  the  Hindoos,  both  the 
followers  of  the  Vidiam  and  Shaft  ah ,  is 
every  where  holy ;  but  in  fome  parts  it 
is  extremely  venerated ;  Beneras  is  one 
of  thefe  places,  perhaps  on  account  of 
the  univerfity  of  Brahmins  there ;  and  in 
geueral  it  is  more  valued  the  nearer  to 
the  pafs  by  which  it  enters  (from  the 
country  of  Thibit),  through  the  mountains 
which  form  the  barrier  to  Hindoftan, 
and  which  the  Indians  believe  to  be  the 
fource  of  the  river. 


But 
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But  particularly  the  meeting  of  the 
two  rivers,  where  The  Jumna  difcharges 
itfelf  into  The  Ganges,  has  for  time  im¬ 
memorial  been  efleemed  by  the  Hindoos 
a  bleffed  water:  happy' was  the  perfon 
who  could  receive  a  little  of  it ;  but 
fupremely  fo  the  man  who  could  bathe 
himfelf  in  it :  and  many  were  the  pil¬ 
grimages  from  the  mod  remote  parts  of 
Hindodan, 

But  long  had  the  didraftion  of  the 
empire,  the  impofitions  and  cruelties  of 
petty  tyrants,  incurfions  of  Mahrattors, 
and  other  caufes,  deprived  them  of 

the  power  to  perform  this  journey  in 
fafety. 


As  the  Englifh  troops  are  now  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  country,  their  fear 
is  banidied ;  and  it  is  amazing  to  fee  the 
multitudes  who  take  the  opportunity  of 
the  cold  feafon  to  travel  on  foot  from  the 

mod  didant  provinces  to  enjoy  this  bleff- 
ed  water, 

S  3 


This 
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This  occafions  a  fort  of  fair  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the  merchants 
expofe  their  goods  to  fale. 

It  is  a  moving  landicape  of  grotefque 
figures  \  for  the  natives  ot  the  (outhein 
parts  of  India,  being  unufed  to  cold,  can¬ 
not  bear  this  feafon  at  Allahabad  ;  theie- 
fore  they  cover  themfelves  with  blankets 
and  quilts  of  various  colours,  to  defend 
them  from  the  weather* 

This  fuperftition  of  the  Hindoos  brings 
in  a  revenue  to  the  Mogul,  who  lays  a 
tax  on  the  bathers,  and  appoints  an 
officer,  who  prefides  at  the  river-fide ; 
and  when  the  pilgrims  have  filled  little 

glafs  vials  which  they  bring  with  them, 
he  puts  on  his  leal,  that  there  may  be  no 
deceit,  Thefe  vials  of  water  they  carry 
into  their  own  country,  and  fell  at  an  ad¬ 
vantage. 


Let- 
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Letter  LXII. 

Allahabad \  March  1768- 

Reflecting  on  the  cuftoms  and 

ufages  in  this  country,  I  cannot 
help  comparing  them  with  many  of  thofe 
in  ancient  times.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  analogy  between  the  prefent  and 
ancient  manners  in  the  eaft  ;  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  particular  religion,  and  un¬ 
changeable  cuftoms  of  the  Hindoos ,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  preferve. 

The  Mahomedan  conquerors  of  the 
country  are  likewife  from  eaflern  nations  ; 
and  their  prophet  in  his  laws  retained 
much  of  the  Jewifh  religion,  particularly 
circumcifion,  the  prohibition  of  fwine’s 
flelh,  and  plurality  of  wives. 

It  was  not  accounted  unto  David  as  a 
fin  to  have  many  wives ;  but  when  he 
took  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  the 

S  4  anger 
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anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  againft 
him.  And  in  Hindoftan,  although  po¬ 
lygamy  and  an  unlimited  number  of  con¬ 
cubines  are  allowed,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  to 
take  away  the  wife  of  another  man,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  the  greatefl  of  tranfgref- 
fions. 

v  4 

The  women  as  of  old  bring  no  dowers 
to  their  hufbands,  but  are  often  purchafed ; 
and  a  man’s  wives  are  a  part  of  his  for¬ 
tune  and  eftate. 

The  cuftom  of  bathing,  as  we  learn 
from  the  ftory  of  David  and  many 
others,  was  ufual ;  and  the  Mahomedans 
idea  of  purifications  and  uncleannefs, 
arc  nearly  the  fame  as  the  Jews. 

The  ancient  cuftom  of  anointing  them- 
felves  with  precious  oils  is  one  of  the 
prefent  luxuries,  and  attended  with  con- 

fiderable  expencc.  The  oil  of  rofes,  of 
fweet  woods,  and  of  all  kinds  of  fpices, 
are  brought  from  Perfia.  The  great  men 

prefent 
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prefent  it  to  each  other  in  their  vifits, 
and  rub  fheir  faces  and  beards  with  it. 
The  ladies  in  the  zanannahs  perfume 
themfelves  with  it,  and  even  the  common 
people  rub  themfelves  with  oils  of  infe¬ 
rior  forts. 

The  Indian  women,  particularly  the 
dancing  girls,  wear  ornaments  on  their 
ancles,  with  little  bells,  or  tinkling 
pieces  of  metal ;  and  jewels  in  their 
nofes ;  both  which  ornaments  we  find 
were  worn  by  the  Daughters  of  Ifrael 
two  thcufand  five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  bedfteads,  or  rather  (lands,  which 
are  ufed  by  the  people  here,  are  only 
made  of  Bamboo,  and  bound  together 
with  the  bark  or  leaves  of  trees,  fo 
light  that  a  child  may  lift  them  ;  thefe 
they  carry  about,  and  deep  on  them, 
without  any  bed-clothes,  either  in  the 
air  or  under  fhelter,  according  to  the 
feafon.  I  cannot  help  thinking  they  are 
exactly  the  fame  as  were  ufed  at  Caper¬ 
naum, 
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Baum,  when  our  Saviour  faicl  unto  the 
man  fick  of  the  palfy*  u  Arife ,  take  up 
thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thine  houfe  ” 

When  any  of  the  people  are  difor- 
dered  in  their  fenfes*  they  do  not  at¬ 
tribute  the  caufe  of  it  to  a  fever*  or  any 
thing  confhtutional*  or  to  diflrefs  of 
mind  ;  but  call  it  the  devil ;  the  devil 
tempts  a  man  to  commit  outrages*  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  himfelf  or  others*  the 
devil  throws  him  into  a  fit. 

I  fhould  think  it  neceflary  to  make  an 
apology  for  thefe  obfervations*  if  I  did 
not  look  upon  them  as  fo  many  inftances 
of  the  universality  and  unchangeablenefs 
of  many  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  Eaft. 


Let- 


# 
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Lett  e  r  LXI.IL 

Allahabad ,  March  1768. 


THE  heat  now  begins  to  return, 
and  the  fort  of  Allahabad  will  loon 
be  intolerable.  <  he  frelhnefs  of  the 
morning  and  evening  is  no  moie.  The 
mofkittos  and  flies  begin  to  recover  their 
tormenting  fling,  and  perpetually  fur- 
round_and  teaze  us  with  their  bites  ;  even 
in  the*cold  feafon  we  are  not  entirely  free 
from  them,  but  in  the  hot  and  rainy  fea- 
fons  they  abound  all  over  India,  more 

particularly  in  thefe  part' ;  it  is  impofli- 

ble  to  fleep  in  the  day-time,  or  even  to 
dine  in  comfort  without  having  fervants 
with  fans  to  keep  them  off.  The  Hying 
bug  is  very  offenfive  to  the  fmeil ;  but 
there  are  little  luminous  inlefts  called  by 
the  Englifh  fire-flies,  which  are  to  be  fccn 
in  multitudes  every  evening,  illuminating 
the  trees,  &c.  with  great  beauty. 


- 
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Cock-roaches  are  numerous  and  trou- 
blefome  ;  and  the  bats,  which  are  prodi- 
gioufly  large,  fly  into  the  rooms,  and 
fometimes  alight  on  people’s  heads,  fixing 
their  claws  in  their  hair,  fo  that  it  h 
impoffible  to  extricate  them  without 
taking  part  of  the  hair  alfo. 

The  winged  creatures  are  not  the  only 
ones  we  are  infefted  with,  venomous  ani¬ 
mals  of  various  forts  abound  here,  fcor- 

pions,  and  fpiders  larger  than  fcorpions, 
centapieds,  &c. 

A  very  large  fpeciesof  rats,  called  ban¬ 
dicoots,  run  about  the  houfes  without 
fear.  The  mufk-rat  is  an  inoffenfive 
little  animal,  covered  with  a  white  foft 

down,  but  is  very  deflruftive  to  wines, 
tea,  &c.  which  is  often  fpoiled  by  them 
in  great  quantities,  for  one  of  them  run¬ 
ning  over  a  box  of  tea,  or  biting  the  corks 
of  wine  bottles,  is  fufficient  to  fpoil  it,  fo 
flrong  is  its  perfume. 

The 


\ 
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The  little  white  lizards  with  a  tranfpa- 
rent  fkin,  which  are  feen  in  the  houfes 
moftly  in  the  rainy  feafon,  are  harmlefs, 
but  difagreeable  both  to  the  light  and  the 
touch. 

In  fome  places  there  are  luch  myriads 
of  little  black  ants,  that  it  is  neceflary  to 
let  the  feet  of  the  bedheads  in  pans  of 
water,  to  keep  the  beds  from  being  over¬ 
run  with  them.  The  white  ant  anfwers 
fomething  to  a  moth  ;  thefe  are  moll  de- 

ftrudtive  animals  to  cloaths,  furniture, 
and  even  buildings. 


The  larger  animals,  fuch  as  elephants, 
camels,  and  buffaloes  j  the  tigers,  leo¬ 
pards,  wolves,  &c.  which  infell  the  fo- 
rells,  and  alligators,  thofe  mongers  of  the 

Ganges,  are  too  well  known  to  need  any 
dcfcripticn. 


Let¬ 


s, 
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Letter  LXI V . 


Calcutta ,  May  iy63» 


E  left  Allahabad  early  in  March  ; 


VV  a  feafon  in  which  the  river  is 
very  much  fallen ;  and,  after  making 
ftiort  vifits  by  the  way,  to  Beneras, 
Patna,  Monghier,  Caffambuzar,  Chan- 
danagore,  and  Chinchura,  arrived  at 

Calcutta  the  latter  end  of  April.  We 
travelled  all  the  way  in  budgeroos ,  hav¬ 
ing  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  river 
not  too  dry  to  be  paflable. 

Chandanagore  and  Chinchura,  the  firft 
a  French,  and  the  laft  a  Dutch  fet- 
tlement,  are  about  a  day’s  journey  up  the 
river  from  Calcutta ;  and  fo  near  each 
other  that  the  inhabitants  are  conftantly 
vifiting  from  one  town  to  the  other  in 
their  palenqueens.t 


Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  different  than 
thefe  two  neighbouring  towns,  except 
their  inhabitants.  Chandanagore,  in  the 
late  war,  was  taken  by  the  Englifh  men 
of  war  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Watfon,  and  the  town  has  not  yet  re¬ 
covered  its  appearance,  nor  have  its  in¬ 
habitants  recovered  their  fortunes:  but 
they  are  gay,  vain,  and  happy. 

Chinchura,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  ex- 
ceffive  pretty  town,  regularly  built,  re¬ 
gularly  governed  ;  the  inhabitants  rich, 
thrifty,  and  dull;  in  Ihorc,  a  Dutch 
town,  and  Dutch  people. 

The  Dutch  defpife  the  frivolity  of  the 
French,  the  French  ridicule  the  ciumfi- 
nefs  of  the  Dutch. 

But,  among!!  thofe  who  call  them- 
felves  French  and  Dutch  at  thefe  places  ; 
very  few,  among!!  the  women  particu¬ 
larly,  are  really  fo,  being  moft  of  them 

1  country- 
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country-born;  there  are  likewife  many 
of  thefe  who  are  called  Englifh,  becaufe 
they  are  married  to  Englifh-men,  or  live 
under  an  Englilh  government. 

Thefe  country-born  women  are  the 
defendants  of  an  European  father,  and 
what  is  called  a  Portuguefe  mother 
(which  people  I  have  before  given  you 
fome  account  of) ;  the  boys  we  feldom 
hear  any  thing  about  •,  but  the  girls,  who 
are  fometimes  born  in  wedlock,  and 
fometimes  not,  as  they  are  fairer  than 
their  mothers,  are  fond  of  being  called 
Englilh,  French,  &c.  ;  and,  if  pretty, 
often  marry  to  Europeans,  who  fometimes 
arife  to  be  people  of  confequence ;  their 
children,  being  another  remove  from 
black,  do  not  like  to  have  their  defcent 
remembered  ;  and  nothing  is  fo  great  an 
affront  as  to  clafs  them  amongft  the  Por¬ 
tuguefe  ;  although,  from  education  and 
example,  and  perhaps  from  conflitution, 
they  often  retain  the  indolence  and  cun- 
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ning  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this 
country. 


Letter  LXV. 


Calcutta ,  June  1768. 


THINK  I  have  never  given  you 
JL  any  account  of  the  town  of  Calcutta ; 
indeed,  after  Madrafs,  it  does  not  appear 
much  worthy  defcribing ;  for  although 
it  is  large,  with  a  great  many  good 
houfes  in  it,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
{landing  upon  the  banks  of  a  river  it 
is  as  awkward  a  place  as  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  fo  irregular,  that  it  looks 
as  if  all  the  houfes  had  been  thrown  up 
in  the  air,  and  fallen  down  again  by  ac¬ 
cident  as  they  now  (land  :  people  keep 
conftantly  building  ;  and  every  one'who 

can  procure  a  piece  of  ground  to  build 

\ 

*  An  arm  of  The  Ganges,  called  th§  river  Hugly, 

T  a  houfe 
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ahoufeupon,  confults  his  own  tade  and 
convenience,  without  any  regard  to  the 
beauty  or  regularity  of  the  town  ;  be- 
fides,  the  appearance  of  the  bell  houfes 
is  fpoiled  by  the  little  ftraw  huts,  and 
fuch  fort  of  encumbrances,  which  are 
built  by  the  fervants  for  themfelves  to 
deep  in :  fo  that  all  the  Englifh  part  of 
the  town,  which  is  the  larged,  is  acon- 
fufion  of  very  fuperb  and  very  fhabby 
houfes,  dead  walls,  ftraw  huts,  ware- 
houfes,  and  I  know  not  what* 

The  mod  like  a  ftreet  is  the  Buzar> 
the  name  they  call  every  place  by  where 
any  thing  is  to  be  fold  ;  the  Buzar  is  full 
of  little  fhabby-looking  fhops,  called 
Boutiques ;  they  are  kept  by  black  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Englifh  feldom  vifit  thefe 
places  themfelves,  but  depend  on  their 
Banians ,  and  other  fervants,  for  the 
purchafe  of  every  thing ;  indeed  if  they 
do  not  it  is  much  the  fame,  for  at  all 
events  they  are  fure  to  be  cheated.1 


About 
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About  the  middle  of  the  town,  on  the 
river’s  edge,  {lands  the  old  fort,  memora¬ 
ble  for  the  cataftrophe  ofthe  Black  Hole,  fo 
much  talked  of  in  England ;  it  was  in  one 
of  the  apartments  in  it  that  the  wretched 
fufferers  were  confined.  The  fort  is  now 
made  a  very  different  ufe  of;  the  only 
apology  for  a  church  is  in  fome  of  the 
rooms  in  it,  where  divine  fervice  is  fome- 
times  performed* 

In  a  diffinft  part  of  the  town  refide 
the  Armenians,  and  the  people  called 
Portuguefe ;  each  of  thefe  have  their 
own  churches  ;  and  the  Portuguefe  keep 
up  the  proceffions  and  pageantry  of  the 
RomKh  church,  as  far  as  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  •,  but  are  obliged  to  perform  it  all 
within  their  own  walls.  The  chief  con¬ 
nexion  we  have  with  thefe  people  is,  em¬ 
ploying  fome  of  the  women  as  fervants, 
or  the  men  as  writers,  or  fometimes 
cooks. 


T2 
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The  Armenian  women  we  have  not  the 
lead  connexion  with ;  but  the  men  are 
often  employed  by  merchants  to  carry  on 
trade,  or  collefi:  goods  in  different  parts 
of  India ;  and  are  called  Go-maftahs . 
They  trade  likewife,  by  permiffion  of  the 
company,  on  their  own  accounts ;  and 
fome  few  of  them  are  rich.  But  their 
language,  appearance,  cuftoms,  and 
manners,  are  fo  different  from  ours, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  them  is  im- 
poffible.  The  drefs  of  the  women  is 
fomething  like  the  Mahomedans,  as  they 
wear  long  drawers,  and  a  fort  of  gown  or 
veft  over  them;  but  their  heads  are 
covered  with  turbands  of  a  prodigious 
fize :  one  part  of  their  drefs  is  very  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
the  Armenians ;  this  is  called  a  mouth- 
cloth,  a  piece  of  muffin,  which  comes 
from  under  the  chin,  and  is  tyed  ftrait 
above  the  upper  lip  :  this  every  woman 

puts  on  as  foon  as  flie  is  married.  I  do 
not  know  enough  of  the  Armenians  to 

tell. 
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tell  you  the  origin  of  this  cuftom  ;  but  I 
am  told,  that  the  heat  it  occafions  from 
the  breath  being  fo  confined,  often  caufes 
a  difagreeable  humour  about  the  mouth 

and  chin,  and  likewife  occafions  an  offen- 
five  breath. 

Here  is  not,  as  at  Madrafs,  a  black 
town  near  for  the  fervants  of  the  Eng- 
liih  to  refide  in  ;  therefore  Calcutta  is 
partly  environed  by  their  habitations, 
which  makes  the  roads  rather  unpleafant ; 
for  the  huts  they  live  in,  which  are  built 
of  mud  and  ftraw,  are  fo  low  that  they 
can  fcarcely  Hand  upright  in  them  ;  and, 
having  no  chimnies,  the  fmoke  of  the 
fires  with  which  they  drefs  their  victuals, 
comes  all  out  at  the  doors,  and  is  per¬ 
haps  more  difagreeable  to  the  paffenger 
than  to  themfelves. 

The  new  fort,  an  immenfe  place,  is 
on  the  river  fide  about  a  mile  below  the 
town.  If  all  the  buildings  which  are  in- 

T  3  tended 
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tended  within  its  walls,  are  finiffied,  it  will 
be  a  town  within  itfelf ;  for  befides 
houfes  for  the  engineers  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  who  refide  at  Calcutta,  there  are 
apartments  for  the  company’s  writers, 
barracks  for  foldiers,  magazines  for 
{lores,  &c. 

The  town  of  Calcutta  is  likewife  daily 
increafing  in  fize,  notwithftanding  which, 
the  Engliffi  inhabitants  multiply  fo  faft, 
that  houfes  are  extremely  fcarce  :  as  I 
have  given  you  a  defeription  of  the  houfes 
at  Madrafs,  I  need  only  fay,  that  thefe 
are  much  in  the  fame  ftile,  only  they 
have  not  the  beautiful  channam ;  for  al¬ 
though  they  have  had  the  fame  fhells 
brought  from  the  coaft  of  Coromondel, 
and  have  mixed  them  with  the  fame  ma¬ 
terials,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  it  has 
not  the  leaft  of  that  fine  glofs  which  is 
there  fo  greatly  admired;  this  isowing 
to  all  the  water  in  Bengal  partaking  fo 
much  of  the  falt-petre  with  which  the 
earth  is  in  every  part  impregnated. 

Paper* 
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Paper,  or  wainfcot,  are  improper,  both 
on  account  of  the  heat,  the  vermin,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  it  done  ;  the 
rooms  are  therefore  all  whited  walls,  but 
plaftered  in  pannels,  which  has  a  pretty 
effeft ;  and  are  generally  ornamented 
with  prints,  looking -g'laffes,  or  whatever 
elfe  can  be  procured  from  Europe ;  the 
floors  are  likewife  plaiter,  covered  all 
over  with  fine  matt,  which  is  nailed 
down  ;  for  although  carpets  are  manu- 
fa&ured  in  fome  parts  of  the  country, 
they  are  fuch  an  addition  to  the  heat, 
that  they  are  feldom  made  ufe  of  ;  the 
rooms  are  few,  but  moftly  very  large 
and  lofty;  many  of  the  new-built  houfes 
have  glafs-windows,  which  are  pleafant 
to  the  eye,  but  not  fo  well  calculated 
for  the  climate  as  the  old  ones,  which 
#re  made  of  cane. 

Furniture  is  fo  exorbitantly  dear,  and 
fo  very  difficult  to  procure,  that  one  fel¬ 
dom  lees  a  room  where  all  the  chairs  and 
couches  are  of  one  fort  ;  people  of  the 
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firfl  confequence  are  forced  to  pick  them 
up  as  they  can,  either  from  the  captains 
of  European  fhips,  or  from  China,  or 
having  fome  made  by  the  blundering  car¬ 
penters  of  the  country,  or  fend  for  them 

to  Bombay,  which  are  generally  received 
about  three  years  after  they  are  befpoke  ; 
fo  that  thofe  people  who  have  great  good 
luck,  generally  get  their  houfes  tolerably 
well  equipped  by  the  time  they  are  quitting 
them  to  return  to  England. 


Beds,  or,  as  they  are  always  called, 
cotts,  are  no  very  expenfive  part  of  fur¬ 
niture  ;  the  wood-work,  which  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  flight,  is  made  to  take  in  pieces; 
the  furniture  is  either  gauze  or  muflin, 
made  to  put  on  all  at  once  ;  and  people 
deep  on  a  thin  mattrafs  or  quilt;  one 
fheet,  and  two  or  three  pillows,  complete 
the  bedding ;  fo  that  when  it  is  taken  in 
pieces  the  whole  lays  in  a  fmall  compafs, 
and  is  eafily  removed  from  one  place  to 
another  :  whenever  people  travel,  they 

i  k 

carry  their  beds  with  them. 

I?) 


always 
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In  the  country  round  the  town,  at 
different  did ances,  are  a  number  of  very 
pretty  houfes,  which  are  called  garden- 
houfes,  belonging  to  Englifh  gentlemen : 
for  Calcutta,  befides  its  being  a  large 
town,  is  not  efteemed  a  healthy  fpot ;  fo 
that  in  the  hot  feafon  all  thofe  who  can, 
are  much  at  thefe  garden-houfes,  both 
becaufe  it  is  cooler  and  more  healthy. 

A  little  out  of  the  town  is  a  clear  airy 
fpot,  free  from  fmoke  or  any  encum¬ 
brances,  called  the  Cor/e,  (becaufe  it  is  a 
road  the  length  of  a  cor/e,  or  two  miles), 
in  a  fort  of  ring,  or  rather  angle,  made 
on  purpofe  to  take  the  air  in,  which  the 
company  frequent  in  their  carriages  about 
fun-fet,  or  in  the  morning  before  the  fun 
is  up. 


Let- 


\ 
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Letter  LXVI. 


Calcutta ,  July  1768. 


II E  divifion  of  the  Indians  into 


-2-  cajis  is  the  caufe  of  great  incon- 
veniencies  and  expence  to  the  Englifh, 
as  it  obliges  them  to  hire  three- times  the 
comber  of  fervants  which  would  other- 
wife  be  neceffary  ;  for  none  of  them, 
even  on  the  greateft  emergency,  will  per¬ 
form  the  molt  trifling  office  which  does 
cot  belong  to  their  particular  caji. 

The  firft  fervant  is  called  a  Banian ; 
he  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  bufinefs,  but 
if  it  is  confiderable,  he  has  two  or  three 
Banians  or  *  Sarcdrs  under  him. 

The  next  is  a  Butler  Connah  Sairdr : 
his  office  is  to  take  an  account  of  all  the 
money  expended  for  provifions,  to  pay 

*  I'arcar ,  a  lower  call  of  Banians ,  fo  called. 


\ 


the 
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die  butchers,  bakers,  &c.  and  anfwers 
to  a  clerk  of  the  kitchen ;  the  next  is  a 
Confummah ,  who  is  the  houfe-keeper,  he 
has  under  him  a  compr  adore ,  who  goes  to 
market :  the  compr  adore  buys  all  fmall  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  table,  and  gives  his  account 
to  the  butler  connah  farcdr ;  the  next  is  a 
butler,  who  is  an  affiltant  to  the  con¬ 
fummah. 

The  other  fervants,  who  wait  at  table, 
or  take  care  of  a  gentleman’s  cloaths,  &c. 
are  called  Kifsmagars .  The  Peddars 
ufually  called  Peons  run  before  your  pa- 
lenqueen  and  carry  meflages.  The  bearers 
are  the  chairmen,  it  is  neceflary  for  every 
perfon  in  a  family  to  have  fix  or  eight  of 
them,  the  lower  calls  of  bearers  take  their 
turn  to  carry  the  *  mujfall  before  the 
palenqueen;  but  the  fuperior  cafls  who  are 
cleaner  and  more  creditable  will  not  con- 
defcend  to  touch  it,  therefore  to  every 
fet  of  bearers  it  is  neceflary  to  have  at 
lead  two  boys  of  a  low  cajt  called  Mujfall 
Chies . 

<  •  1 

*  A  fort  of  Torch. 

Tire 
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The  bearers  bufinels,  befides  carrying 
the  palenqueen,  is  to  bring  water  to  wafli 
after  dinner,  &c.  one  brings  an  ewer  with 
water,  and  pours  it  over  your  hands, 
another  gives  you  a  towel,  but  it  mult  be 
a  Mvjfall  Chie,  or  a  Have,  who  holds  the 
chillumchee ,  for  the  bearer  would  be  dif- 
graced  by  touching  any  thing  which  con- 
rains  the  water  after  one  has  wafhed 
with  it. 

A  cook  in  a  family  will  have  at  lealt 
one  affiflant,  if  not  more,  and  every  horfe 
you  keep  mull  have  a  fcice  and  a  grafs- 
cutter. 

The  hooker  baddr  will  do  nothing  but 
arefs  a  hooker ,  and  attend  his  mailer 
while  he  fmokes  it. 

Thefe  fervants  are  all  men  ;  and  often 
the  only  woman  in  a  family  is  the  Ma~ 
trannee,  a  Hallicore ,  who  lweeps  the 
6  rooms. 
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rooms,  and  does  all  the  dirty  offices  which 
the  others  will  not  condefcend  to. 

The  fervants  who  attend  in  a  lady’s 
apartment  are  generally  {lave  girls,  or 
Portuguefe  women ;  and  the  nurfes  for 
children  are  Portuguefe. 

The  gardeners  are  called  Mollies  ;  like 
all  the  other  people,  many  hands  do  but 
little  work  :  the  men  who  bring  water 
for  the  gardens,  and  other  purpofes,  are 
called  Bujlies  ;  they  carry  the  water  in 
large  leathern  bags  flung  over  their  backs, 
at  one  corner  of  which  there  is  a  fort  of 
fpout,  which  they  bring  under  the  right 
arm  ;  by  that  means  they  water  the  gar¬ 
dens,  and  throw  it  wherever  elfe  it  is 
neceflary. 

The  taylors  who  make  your  linen  are 
monthly  fervants ;  the  flownefs  of  thefe 
men  can  be  equalled  by  nothing  but 
their  ftupidity.  All  the  linen  is  waihed 
by  men,  who  are  paid  by  the  month. 

A  Der - 


VJp 
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t 

A  Derwdn's  bufinefs  is  to  ftand  at  thd 
outward  door,  to  announce  vifiters  ;  but 
they  are  not  generally  kept,  as  a  Peon,  or 
Chubddr ,  will  do  that  office. 


*  Chubddrs  are  men  who  carry  a  long 
filver  flick,  and  do  nothing  but  go  be¬ 
fore  a  palenqueen,  carry  meffages,  or 
announce  vifitors.  Keeping  Chubddrs  is 
a  piece  of  ftate  allowed  by  the  black 
people  only  to  officers  of  dignity  in  the 
ftate  *,  and  by  the  Englifh  is  confined  to 
the  council  and  field  officers. 

The  Banian's  wages  is  the  mod  con* 
fiderable,  and  depends  on  the  fituation 
of  his  mafter.  The  wages  of  the  other 
fervants  differ  according  to  their  quality  : 
a  Confummah ,  Cook,  &c.  have  thirty, 

*  Thefe  filver-flick  men,  who  are  intended  to 
filence  the  mob,  and  imprefs  them  with  an  idea  of 
their  mailer’s  dignity,  obtain  their  title  of  Chub- 
dar  from  the  word  Chub ,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  means  filence. 

twenty. 
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twenty,  or  ten  rupees  a  month ;  the 
others  lefs ;  and  fome  of  the  lowed  order 
not  more  than  three  or  four  rupees . 

None  of  the  fervants  ever  eat,  drink* 
or  deep,  in  their  mafter*s  houfe ;  nor 
will  either  Hindoos  or  Mahomedans  eat  of 
any  thing  which  goes  from  their  mafter’s 
table. 

It  is  impoffible  to  avoid  this  inconve¬ 
nience  of  a  multitude  of  fervants ;  for  if 
you  leffen  the  number  but  one,  they 
have  a  thoufand  tricks  to  diftrefs  you  5 
and  from  your  head  Banian  to  the  loweft 
Muffall  Cbie  in  your  family,  all  are  com¬ 
bined  to  oblige  you  to  keep  the  number 
which  they  deem  proportioned  to  your 
rank. 

As  their  mailer  rifes  in  life,  they  in¬ 
fill  upon  more  Cooks,  more  Peons,  more 
Kijpnagars,  more  Bearers,  See.  The 
confequence  of  a  refufal  is,  that  thofe  he 
wants  molt,  particularly  Bearers,  wilt 
run  away ;  and  the  Banian,  who  is  in 
n  ■  the 
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the  fecret,  makes  fo  many  difficulties  in 
getting  others,  and  has  fo  many  well- 
feigned  excufes,  and  fo  many  artful  tricks 
to  make  his  mailer  feel  the  want  of 
them,  that  although  people  are  fenfible 
of  the  fraud,  they  are  obliged  to  comply 
with  what  their  fervants  call  cuftom ,  to 
fave  themfelves  the  numberlefs  vexations 
they  would  otherwife  occafion.  Molt  of 
the  fervants  belides  infill  upon  raffing 
their  wages  in  proportion  to  their  mat¬ 
ter's  rank.  This  they  likewife  tell  him  is 
all  time  cuftom ,  a  favorite  expreffion  with 
the  Banians ;  and,  in  their  opinion,  a 
fufficient  reafon  for  any  thing. 


Let 
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Le  tter  LXVII. 

Calcutta ,  Sept.  1768. 

E&EFORE  I  take  my  leave  of  India, 
I  you  will  naturally  expeft  me  to 
fay  Something  of  the  Englifh,  who  are 
now  fo  numerous  in  the  country. 

As  the  Hindoos  were  heretofore  under 
the  Mahomedan  government,  both  Ma- 
homedans  and  Hindoos,  in  the  provinces 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  are  now 
under  the  government  of  the  Englifh, 

1 

N. 

Calcutta  is  the  prefidency ;  the  gover¬ 
nor,  affifted  by  the  council,  has  the  di¬ 
rection  of  all  the  company’s  affairs ; 
which  is  not  merely  the  fuperintending 
of  their  commerce,  but  the  governing  of 
three  rich  and  extenfive  provinces ;  the 
direction  of  a  powerful  army  ;  making 
alliances  with  the  princes  of  other  pro¬ 
'll  vinces, 


i 


f  ,X  ;j1 


'  s' 
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vinces,  or  declaring  war  againd  them,  as 
they  judge  mod  conducive  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  company,  under  whofe  di¬ 
rection  they  aft ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
didance  from  the  mother  country,  much 
mud  always  be  left  to  their  own  difcre- 
tion. 

The  council  are  twelve  in  number ;  the 
other  civil  fervants  of  the  company  are 
fenior  and  junior  merchants,  faftors,  and 
writers,  who  rife  in  progredion  according 
to  their  danding  in  the  fervice.  The 
merchants  who  have  leave  to  fettle  in 
India,  without  any  employment  under  the 
company,  are  called  free  merchants. 

It  is  unneceffary  to  make  any  obfer- 
vations  on  the  manners  of  Englilh  peo¬ 
ple  j  therefore  I  {hall  only  mention  fuch 
cudoms  as,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  other  caufes,  are  peculiar  to  this 
country. 

As 


x 
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As  the  morning  and  evening  is  cooler 
than  the  day,  it  is  ufual  to  rife  early, 
and  lit  up  rather  late  ;  for  after  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  heat  is  fo  intenfe,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  attend  to  any  bufinefs,  and  hardly 
poffible  to  take  any  amufement.  Ladies 
xnoftly  retire  to  their  own  apartments, 
where  the  flighted:  covering  is  fcarcely 
fupportable.  The  moft  adtive  difpolition 
mull  be  indolent  in  this  climate. 

After  dinner  every  One  retires  to  deep  ; 
it  is  a  fecond  night ;  every  fervant  is 
gone  to  his  own  habitation  \  all  is  lilence  t 
and  this  cullom  is  fo  univerfal,  that  it 
would  be  as  unfeafonable  to  call  on  any 
perfon  at  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  as  at  the  fame  time  in  the 
morning. 

This  cullom  of  fleeping  away  the  hot- 
tefl  hours  in  the  day  is  neceffary,  even  to 

theflrongellconftitution.  After  this  re- 

'  U  2  pofe 
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pofe  people  drefs  for  the  evening,  and 
enjoy  the  air  about  fun-fet  in  their  car¬ 
riages,  &c.  The  reft  of  the  evening  is  for 
fociety. 

Living  is  very  expenfive,  on  account 
of  the  great  rents  of  houfes,  the  number 
of  fervants,  the  exceffive  price  of  all  Eu¬ 
ropean  commodities,  fuch  as  wines, 
clothes,  &c.  The  perfpiration  requires 
perpetual  changes  of  clothes  and  linen  ; 
not  to  mention  the  expences  of  palen- 
queens,  carriages,  and  horfes. 

Many  of  thefe  things,  which  perhaps 
appear  luxuries,  are,  in  this  climate,  real 
neceflaries  of  life. 

It  is  remarkable  that  thofe  Europeans 
who  have  health  enjoy  a  greater  flow  of 
fpirits  than  in  cooler  climates. 

Except  when  parties  are  violent,  which 

is  fometimes  the  caie,  the  fociety  and 

hofpitality  is  general ;  and  there  is  no 

other 
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other  part  of  the  world  where  people 
part  with  their  money  to  affift  each  other 


fo  freely  as  the  Englifh  in  India. 


Letter  LXVIIL 


St,  Helena ,  Feb.  1 769* 


H I S  is  a  country  different  from  all 


jL  others ;  and  of  a  mod  fingular 
appearance. 

A  high  rock,  which  feems  juft  ftarted 
out  of  the  fea,  of  a  vaft  height,  and  al- 
moft  perpendicular  on  all  parts  except 
one,  where  the  ground  is  low,  the  fliore 
flat,  and  the  rock  open  as  if  it  had  been 
cleft  in  two;  fo  that  it  forms  a  little 
harbour,  with  good  anchorage  for  the 
(hipping. 


This  opening,  which  the  inhabitants 
call  the  valley,  continues  a  confiderable 


U  3 


way 
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way  into  the  ifland  ;  and  in  it  the  town  is 
built,  which  is  clean  and  pretty  ;  the 
houfes  in  the  Englifli  tafte;  and  if  it 
was  not  for  the  rock  which  enclofes  it, 
would  be  even  more  like  an  Englifli 

country  town  than  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  rock  arifes  on  each  fide  of 
the  valley  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  fo 
fteep  that  it  appears  impoflible  to  afcend 
it ;  and  really  would  be  entirely  fo  on 
one  fide,  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  cut  a 
road ;  which,  by  being  zig-zag,  and  the 
turnings  very  fliort,  render  it  lefs  fteep 
than  it  would  otherwife  be :  but  it  is 
{till  fuch,  that  I  think  it  is  dangerous  for 
any  but  the  natives  to  venture  upon  this 
road  on  horfe-back. 

r 


When  one  Hands  in  the  valley,  the 
people  who  ride  up  the  fide  of  the  rock 
feem  (like  the  figures  on  a  China  paper) 
flying  in  the  air  ;  for  there  is  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  road  till  you  are  upon  it;  and 
when  you  are,  it  is  fo  narrow,  that  if  by 

any  accident  your  horfe  was  to  throw 

you. 
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you,  you  mult  inevitably  be  precipitated 
to  the  valley  :  but  the  little  horfes  which 
they  have  here  are  fo  ufed  to  the  path, 
and  fo  fure-footed,  that  few  accidents 
happen ;  and  even  the  ladies  ride  up 
with  as  little  fear  as  on  plain  ground. 
Sedan  chairs  are  fometimes  made  ufe  of, 
which  is  an  eafy  method  of  afcending 
the  hill ;  but  the  coming  down  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difagreeable,  unlefs  you  are 
brought  backward,  which  makes  it  quite 
eafy. 


The  top  of  the  rock,  in  diftindtion 
from  the  valley,  is  called  the  country  : 
but  fuch  a  country !  fuch  a  barren  defo¬ 
late  appearance,  as  perhaps  no  other  in¬ 
habited  place  affords  ;  occafioned  chiefly 

by  the  want  of  foil,  and  partly  by  the 
multitude  of  rats. 


In  thofe  parts  where  there  is  a  fuf- 

t 

ficient  depth  of  earth,  the  inhabitants 
have  little  farms  and  gardens,  which 

U  4  fupply 
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fupply  them  with  fruits  and  vegetables, 
though  in  no  great  plenty.  Corn  they 
have  none  but  what  they  are  fupplied 
with  from  Europe ;  although  many  at«» 
tempts  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  raife  it ; 
but  it  either  does  not  take  root  for  want 
of  foil,  or  the  rats  d'eftroy  it.  Moft  of 
the  people  ufually  eat  yams  inftead  of 
bread,  which  are  here  very  good. 

* 

The  country  is  fo  little  able  to  fupply 
its  inhabitants  with  the  neceffaries  of  life, 
that  if  the  {hip  which  annually  flops  in 
its  way  to  India,  and  brings  them  corn, 
&c.  he:  was  to  meet  with  any  accident, 
they  would  be  in  the  greatefl  danger  of 
famine.  Their  beft  refource  in  fuch  a 

fituation  would  be  the  fifli,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  muft  be  plentiful,  as  they  are 

furrounded  by  the  fea. 

4 

On  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  fodder, 
there  are  but  few  cattle  kept ;  and  thofe 
that  are,  are  fo  far  at  the  difpofal  of  the 

governor, 


/.Wilt* 
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governor,  that  no  perfon  can  kill  one 
of  his  own  hearts  without  the  governor’s 

order ;  nor,  when  it  is  killed,  difpofe  of 
it  but  according  to  his  direction  which 
is  to  procure  every  family  on ,  the  ifland 
a  proper  quantity.  All  kinds  of  provifion 
indeed  are  obliged  to  be  managed  with 
ceconomy,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity. 

Whenever  any  Englilh  Ihip  arrives, 
the  ifland  is  obliged  to  provide  the  cap¬ 
tain  with  at  lead  one  bullock  for  frelh 
provifion  :  but  they  often  take  a  greater 
quantity  of  fait  meat  than  they  give  of 

frelh. 

* 

Indeed,  it  is  not  a  place  to  expeft 
plenty  of  refrefhments ;  and  to  thofe  who 
are  juft  come  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  the  con¬ 
trail:  in  point  of  plenty  and  fcarcity  ap¬ 
pears  very  ftriking. 

The  India  Company  are  fo  far  from 
being  enriched  by  this  place,  that  the 

keeping 


.v  •  /■,  i 
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keeping  of  it  coils  them  a  confiderabie 
fum  yearly  ;  but,  as  they  have  no  other 
poffefllons  in  this  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
of  great  ufe  for  their  Ihips  to  water  at ; 
particularly  in  time  of  war,  when  it  might 
be  dangerous  for  them  to  put  in  at  The 
Cape. 

The  ifland  is  fortified  at  the  landing 
place  ;  and  at  another  place,  a  fhort 
diftance,  where  they  think  that  an  enemy, 
if  it  was  worth  their  while  might  make 
an  attempt,  they  have  lately  ere&ed  a 
fmall  fort;  but  all  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is 
better  fortified  by  nature  than  it  could 
poftibly  be  by  art ;  being  the  moft  in- 
furmountable  of  all  rocks.  Neverthelefs, 
a  little  army  of  three  or  four  companies 
is  always  kept  here. 

The  governor  has  a  yearly  falary  of 
five  hundred  pounds ;  and,  they  fay, 
without  any  perquifites,  except  that  every 
expence  of  his  family  is  found  him  by 
the  company  •  including  a  town  and 
3  *  country- 
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country-houfe,  horfes,  fervants,  and  pro- 
vifions  of  every  kind  whatever* 

*•  t 

There  is  a  deputy  governor,  and  three 
or  four  gentlemen,  called  the  council. 
Moll  of  the  other  inhabitants,  except 
the  army,  live  by  the  produce  of  their 
farms,  and  by  boarding  the  captains, 
paffengers,  8tc.  of  the  India  fhips; 
for  there  is  nothing  worthy  the  name  of 
trade  in  the  place.  They  are  entirely 
prevented  from  entering  into  any  foreign 
trade  by  an  exprefs  order  from  the  com¬ 
pany  at  home,  which  prohibits  the 
building  or  keeping  any  fhip;  not  even  a 
bark,  or  any  veffel  larger  than  a  common 
boat,  is  allowed  to  belong  to  the  ifland. 
Sometimes  they  gain  a  little  by  purchaf- 
ing  goods  from  one  fhip,'  and  felling 
them  to  others,  which  come  from  different 
ports  in  India. 

Although  all  the  people,  except  the 
flaves,  are  called  Englilh,  I  believe  the 
greateftpartof  them  never  fawthe  mother 
(country •,  and  being  confined  to  a  fmall 
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fociety,  with  no  other  variety  than  what 
is  afforded  them  by  the  India  Ihips  flop¬ 
ping  in  the  port,  their  knowledge  muft 
confequently  be  confined,  and  their  ideas 
but  few  ;  neverthelefs,  there  is  great 
decency  of  manners  and  appearance;  at 
leaft  while  any  fhips  are  here,  the  time 
in  which  they  all  fet  themfelves  off  to  the 
bell  advantage. 

After  what  I  have  faid  of  the  fferility 
of  the  country,  you  will  not  be  furprifed 
to  hear  that  the  people  are  in  general 
poor.  Their  harveft  is  the  time  the 
fhips  flop,  and  the  greateft  advantages 
they  have  is  from  them. 

The  moft  agreeable  circumffance  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  this  ifland  is  the  climate, 
which,  notwithflanding  its  being  between 
the  tropics,  is  really  fine :  from  the 
height  of  the  rock,  and  its  being  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea,  the  heat  is  very 
moderate,  and  the  air  perfeflly  clear  and 
healthy  :  a  proof  of  it  is,  that  the  women 
have  as  fine  complexions  as  in  any  part 
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of  the  world  ;  a  beauty  peculiarly  link¬ 
ing  to  all  people  who  are  come  from 
India.  Another  remarkable  circumftance, 
which  is  likewife  in  favour  of  beauty,  is, 
that  the  fmall  pox  is  a  diforder  known 
only  by  name :  and  they  tell  you,  that 
every  native  of  this  ifland  who  goes  to 
any  other  country,  and  catches  it  in  the 
natural  way,  certainly  dies  *,  but,  by  ino¬ 
culation,  they  generally  recover  :  and  I 
can  readily  believe,  that  mo  ft  of  thofe 
who  are  prepoffefled  with  this  opinion, 
will  die  if  they  fhould  catch  it  in  the 
natural  way* 


Page  62.  Line  6.  for  the  Iafl  we  came  from,  read 
the  laft  place  we  came  from 
P.  68.  L.  13.  for  lays,  r.  lies 
P.  80.  L.  9.  for  palengneens,  r.  palenqueens 
P-95*  L.  15.  y^rBadgeroo,  r.  Budgeroo 
P.  95.  123.  13^.  244.  for  lay,  r.  lie 
P*  102.  L.  23.  for  may,  r.  many 
P.  104.  L.  15.  for  Sancrit,  r.  Sanfcrit 
P.  127.  L.  6.  for  permitted  the  honour,  r.  per* 
mitted  to  have  the  honour 
P.  134.  L.  10.  help,  r,  bar 
P.  138.  L*  23,  for  loiz,  r.  loix 
P.  1 7 1 .  L.  14.  for  convefion,  r.  converfion 
P.  174.  L.  6.  for  what,  r .  who 
P.  192.  L.  8.y^r  favour,  r.  power 

P.  194.  L.  i5.y^r  each  reaches  down,  r •  reaches 
down 

P.  245.  L,  7.  parly,  r.  partly 
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